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BI-CENTENABY CELEBRATION. 
The following article is copied from the Co- 
venanter, published in Belfast, Ireland. Al- 
though it contains some things peculiar to that 
respectable body of Presbyterians who are call- 
ed Covenanters, yet we have given it entire, as 
suitable and appropriate, in view of the con- 
templated observance of the Bi-Centenary of 
the Westminster Assembly. | 


THE BI-CENTENARY OF THE WESTMINSTER | 
ASSEMBLY. 


Qur readers, we presume, are generally 
aware thal, on the first of July next, Two hun- 
dred years will have expired since the celebra- 
ted. Assembly of Divines convened at Westmin- 
ster, to whom we are indebted, under Provi- 
dence, for compiling the admirable symbols of 
doctrine which have been so extensively ac- 
knowledged by the various sections of the Pres- 
byterian Church. It is known likewise that the 
proposal has been made, not only in this coun- 
try, but also in Scotland and America, to com- 
memorate, by some suitable public demonstra- 
‘on, this important event, and that measures 
are in progress among the churches for this 
purpose. la our last number we gave an ex- 
cellent overture on the subject, submiited to the 
Reformed Presbyterian. Synod in Scotland, by 
the venerable Professor of Theology; and we 
now offer some observations respecting the pro- 
posed commemoration—with the object on the 
one hand, of exciting the Church to a proper 
remembrance and improvement of the gracious 
dealings of her exalted Kiag ; and on the other, 
to guard her members against some things 
which, in our apprehension, would render the 
celebration of somewhat doubtful advantage. 
Covenanters have a peculiar interest in this 
work, inasmuch as they have all along been 
distinguished fur a closer and fuller adherence 
to the Westminster Standards than others—as 
this same year calls to commemorate the taking 
of the Solemn League and Covenant, whose 
obligation they profess to recognize—and as 
the era of the Bi-centenary of the Westminster 
Assembly is very nearly also the Centenary ol 
the constitution of the first Reformed Presbyte- 
ry after the Revolution.* Thus fraught with 
remembrances to Covenanted Witnesses of the 
deepest interest, the present times demand of 
them that they should not be apathetical or un- 
concerned spectators of what is passing through- 
out the Churches; that they should, on the 
contrary, be prepared to display a banner for 
truth, wherever Divine Providence appears to 
call them to the duty, and that they should es- 
pecially seek to be men having understanding 
of the times, to know what the Lord would have 
Israel to do. 

As for individuals, so for churches, it is duti- 
ful, and profitable, at times to review the Lord’s 
dispensations towards them; to consider their 
improvement of mercies received ; and their ob- 
ligations to renewed and more devoted service. 
For this purpose, they should, with appropriate 
spiritual feelings, and religious exercises, set up 
a pillar of remembrance, gratefully acknow- 
ledging, that hitherto hath the Lord helped 
them; they should hearken diligently to the 
Redeemer’s voice, speaking in His word and 
providence, and should endeavour to perform 
the special duties to which he calls them; and 
the occasion should unquestionably be improv- 
ed, by devising and executing scriptural plans 
for the exhibition of the testimony of Jesus, and 
for the wider diffusion of the gospel of salva- 
tion. Our fathers of renowned memory, who 
reared up the walls of the city in troublous 
times, and jeoparded their lives in the service, 
have left us imperishable memorials of their de- 
voled piety and public spirit; and when we 
are called to commemorate their signal achieve- 
ments in the advancement of truth, we should 
imitate their enlightened zeal, and their self-de- 
nying exertions. Few and small are the sa- 
erifices required at our hands, in comparison 
of those which they willingly tendered; and 
certainly we have no legitimate claim to be con- 
sidered their genuine descendants, if we with- 
hold either our prayers, or substance, or per- 
sonal exertions, or yield them grudgingly, for 
promoting the cause which they esteemed dear- 
er than honour, life, or aught that the world 
reckons valuable. 

The Westminster Assembly, and its singu- 
lurly important labours, are every way worthy 
of grateful commemoration. Whether we con- 
sider the occasion on which it was convened, 


the°objects which it contemplated, the charac-} 


ter of its members, the admirable fruits of its 
deliberations, the salutary effects which they 
produced in that eventful era, and which have 
served to bless the Church till our day, and 
will yet bless her through many generations— 
this remarkable Convocation presents many 
and powerful claims upon the affectionate re- 
membrance of posterity. .It -met, in times of 
shaking and confusion—and notwithstanding 
the unpropitious state of public affairs, and the 
corruption of religion, and laxity of morals 
that had before oversprend the land, the con- 
cur:ent testimony of historians, friendly and 
adverse, is, that it operated changes such as 
are seldom witnessed in the history of nations. 
The Parliament, at whose call the Westminster 
Assembly met, presents a striking contrast, in 
almost every point, to that which now, in an 
age of boasted refinement, legislates for the 
British empire. In both ‘houses, it contained 
men distinguished for the purest and most dis- 
tinguished patriotism; some of its members 
were numbered among the most eminent scho- 
lars of the age; while a large number of them 
had correct and extensive views of scriptural 
truth, and gave evidence of practical piety and 
blameless inorality. Unlike many of the legis- 


verence for the things of religion, and devoted 
to them a large share of their attention. They 
were Protestants not merely in name but from 
heartfelt conviction, and steadfast attachment. 
Popery they regarded with deep-rooted aver- 
sion, as a system at once unscriptural and idol- 
atrous, and subversive of the dearest liberties 
of a Protestant people. And instead of pursu- 
ing low, selfish aims, they were eminently men 


* The Sotemn League and Covenant was first 
taken by bot Houses of Parliament, on the 25th 


‘| infatuated monarch; and Prelacy, 


of a public spirit, keenly alive to all fiat con- 
cerned the best interests of the nation, dnd ready 
lo sacrifice their own ease and erty for 
their advancement. In common wit Ititudes 
throughout the nation, they had severely felt 
the yoke of arbitrary power, as exercised by an 
pandering to 
oppression in the State, they had lamented as 
an “intolerable grievance.” The dissoluteness 
of morals caused by the publication of the 
“* Book of Sports,” and unchecked or! greatly 
increased by a clergy that utterly neglected the 
spiritual instruction of the people, exercised no 
discipline, and whose own lives, ia many cases, 
were a reproach to religion, had produced the 
most baleful effects throughout the community, 
and threatened the most alarming uences. 
Sensible of these evils, and desiraus:of apply- 
ing whatever remedy was in their power, the 
Parliament, afier an ineffectual attempt to ob- 
tain the king’s concurrence in the measure, 
issued an ordinance, under date June 12, 1643, 
for calling an assembly of learned and godly 
divines, in order to settle the government, wor- 
ship, and discipline of the Church, and to pro- 
mote reformation in religion. The preainble of 
the ordinance plainly declares the design of the 
convocation, and deserves to be q as ex- 
hibiting the views of the legislators of that day, 
in relation to prelatical doctrines and orders, so 
widely different from those of present British 
rulers. 

‘“‘ ‘That whereas among the infinite blessings 
of Almighty God upon this nation, none is or 
can be more dear to us than the purity of our 
religion ; and forasmuch as many things as yet 
remain in the discipline, liturgy, and govern- 
ment of the Church, which necessarily require 
a more perfect reformation: And wl.ereas it 
has been declared and resolved, by the Lords 
and Commons assembled in Parliament, that the 
present Church government by archbishops, 
bishops, their chancellors, commissaries, deans, 
deans and chapters, and other ecclesiastical 
officers depending on the hierarchy, is evil, and 
justly offensive and burdensome to the king- 
dom, and a great impediment to reformation, 
and growth of religion, and very prejudicial to 
the State and Government of this kingdom; 
that therefore they are resolved the same, shall 
be taken away, and that sucha government 
shall be settled in the Church as may be agree- 
able to God’s holy word, and most apt to pro- 
cure and preserve the peace of the Church at 
home, and nearer agreement with the Church 
of Scotland, and other reformed Churches 
abroad. And for the better effecting hereof, 
and for the vindicating and clearing of the doc- 
trine of the Church of England from all calum- 
nies and aspersions, it is thought fit to cal] an 
assembly of learned, godly, and judicious di- 
vines, to consult and advise of such matters 
and things touching the premises, as shall be 
proposed to them by both or either houses of 
Parliament; and to give their advice and coun- 
sel therein to both or either of the said houses, 
when and as often as they shall be thereunto 
required.’’* 

The Westminster Assembly nobly accom- 
plished the object for which it was convened— 
it even surpassed the expectations that had been 
formed by the friends of scriptural reform con- 
cerning its labours ; and during the five years 
and upwards, in which its deliberations were 
continued, it devised and executed works of 
lasting and incalculable value to the cause of 
pure and undefiled religion. _It has been gene- 
rally admitted that the Scottish Commissioners 
exercised a powerful and salutary influence 
upon the proceedings of the Westminster As- 
sembly. ‘The Reformed Covenanted Church 


of Seotland was then in a position tu extend 
the benefits of scriptural truth, and a faithful 


testimony to neighbouring churches and na- 
tions. ‘Through the good hand of their God 
upon them, her devoted sons had effected her 
deliverance from long and sore oppression. In 
the celebrated Assembly of 1638, the dire in- 
cubus of Prelacy had been banished from the 
Church—a pure order and discipline had been 
established—the royal and national sanction 
had been obtained for the Church’s decisions— 
and a reformation was in vigorous progress, 
more extensive and deep-rooted than any which 
had yet been enjoyed throughout the countries 
of Europe. It was truly “a day of espousals” 
with the Church of Scotland; and by the 
beams of the Sun of Righteousness shining upon 
her, she * looked forth as the morning, fair as 
the moon, clear as the sun, and terrible as an 
army with banners.” ‘The renewal of the Na- 
tional Covenant in 1638, and the important re- 
forms which it originated, had imparted a new 
impulse to the minds of prayerful and devoted 
men; and animated by a spirit of ardent and 
enlightened zeal, the Scottish Reformers aimed 
at nothing short of the universal and willing 
subjection of all things to the Prince of the 
kings of the earth. The call addressed by the 
English Parliament to the Scottish nation, to 
take part with them in the struggle for liberty 
—and to the General Assembly, to aid in the 
reformation of religion in England, and in the 
promotion of scriptural uniformity, was viewed 
by the Scottish patriots and reformers as sin- 
gularly providential. It appeared to open up 
to them the prospect of realizing what was an 
object of their fondest, holiest aspirations—the 
British empire rendered a Beulah and Hephzi- 
bah, a land married to the Lord, and delighted 
in, a model of scriptural reformation in Church 
and State to other nations, and a mighty in- 
strument for the illumination of the world. Al- 
though these lofty anticipations were doomed 
toa melancholy disappointment, and years of 
darkness were to roll over the land, before Bri- 
tain should fully submit to the sceptre of the 
Redeemer ; yet it was well that it was in their 
hearts to meditate such a reformation. It'was 
the spirit which these hopes inspired that ani- 
mated the leading men in the Church of Scot- 
land, and that actuated the Scottish Commis- 
sioners, and those who co-operated with them, 
to frame the admirable symbols which they 
compiled ; it was, in fact, a covenanting spirit 
that produced the valuable attainments which 
emanated from the Westminster Assembly ; and 
to men of covenanting principle and singular 
devotedness, as instruments, raised up and em- 
inently qualified, are we indebted for them. 
We need not now refer to the attested piety 
of the members of the Westminster Assembly, 
or to the devotional character of their delibe- 
rations, or the singular caution and remarka- 
ble pains which they took in forming their doc- 
trinal statements. It may suffice to say, that 
a sense of the solemn vow or protestation which 
every member was required to make on his ad- 
mission, and which was publicly read every 
week in the Assembly, pervaded all their con- 
sultations and determinations. It ran in these 


terms :—*“ I, A. B., do seriously and solemnly,| 


in the presence of Almighty God, declare that, 


in this assembly, whereof [am a member, I} 


will not maintain any thing, in matter of doc- 
trine, but what | believe in my conscience to 
be most agreeable to the word of God, or, in 
point of discipline, but what I conceive to con- 
duce most to the glory of God, and the good 
and peace of his Church.” __ 

The works of the Westminster divines—the 
Confession of Faith, Catechisms Larger and 
Shorter, Form of Church Government, and 
Directory for worship, are the lasting memo- 


of September, 1643, and the Reformed Presbytery 
was. constituted on the Ist of August, 1743, at 
Braehead, in the parish of Carnwath. 
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* Neal’s [ist. Puritans, vol. ii. p. 206, 207. 


3 
rials of their clear and accurate acquaintance 
with Divine truth, their just perception of hu- 
man rights, and their fervent piety. Much as 
these works have been depreciated by some, 
and bitterly as they have been impugned by 
others, it is not going too far to say that any 
one.of these compilations would have entitled 
those who projected and executed it to the last- 
ing gratitude of posterity, and that these doc- 
trinal symbols are unequalled among the ex- 
cellent formularies of the Reformed Churches. 
That they are perfect we do not allege, for no 


production of men can lay claim to this cha- 


racter; but that, for fulness and clearness of 
Scriptural statement, judiciousness of arrange- 
ment, and aptitude of expression, they have no 
equals, is susceptible of the most satisfactory 
proof. We may add that perhaps above any 
uninspired books in existence, these standards 
have been instrumental in preserving and dif. 
fusing the knowledge of the doctrines of grace. 
They have raised an impassable barrier against 
error, on many occasions checked the progress 
of the enemy coming in like a flood, and been 
the happy means of revival to a decayed Church. 
Many indications moreover have been already 
given in Divine providence, that these admira- 
ble symbols are destined yet to be the central 
point, in which the scattered sections of the 
Reformed Church, at least in these lands, will 
meet, when. times of refreshing shall come from 
the presence of the Lord. On these grounds 
chiefly, we regard the labours of the West- 
minster Assembly as worthy of cherished re- 
membrance and devout commemoration ; and 
we trust that not alone, in the present year, 
but that long afterwards, the churches in Bri- 
tain and America will delight in honouring the 
memories of those who were truly men of re- 
nown; and, above all, in coming to a near con- 
formity in doctrine and order, to the excellent 
pattern which was shown to them on the 
mount. 

The nature of the proposed commemorative 
service, and the parties who may be expected 
to take part in it, are subjects of legitimate and 
primary consideration, in looking forward to 
the season of its performance. It should not 
be a service for observing mere days and times, 
for this were to return again to the yoke of 
superstitious bondage—it ought not to be an 
idle pageant, for ostentatious display, or proud 
boasting, for of this there is already, atas! 
too much throughout the churches in our day, 
and such a spirit will never fail to provoke the 
displeasure of the Almighty—nor should it be 
conducted so as to compromise any principle of 
revealed truth, or to promote the designs of 
carnal policy, for on such a course there can- 
not be expected the blessing of heaven, nor 
from it will flow any salutary fruits. The 
commemoration, to be worthy of the occasion, 
and to be of benefit to the cause of truth, should 
make a full and faithful exhibition of the great 
principles which the Westminster Standards 
so clearly hold forth; and it ought to be a spe- 
cial devout service. It should bring into view 
the movements of Divine providence, and the 
Lord’s gracious dealings towards the Church— 
it should have regard to the improvement that 
has been made of precious privileges, or the 
neglect and declension that have characterized 
those who have enjoyed them. There will be 
much found to confess and deplore, in calling 


‘to remembrance: Zion’s former beauty and 


glory; and humiliation, and fasting, and suppli- 
cation, are becoming those who have to lament 
the continuance and increase of evils that their 
fathers zealously laboured to remove. A pro- 
per apprehension also of the present position of 
the Church, the prospects of her testimony, and 
the duty of her mombore in volatinn to efforte 
for its advancement, should form an important 
part of a commemorative service. We should 
endeavour to enter into the comprehensive views 


of those who formed our excellent standards ; 


display their Catholic spirit; and solemnly 
pondering the inquiry, what would the Lord 
have us to do? we should resolutely gird up our 
loins, and aim to acquit us like men for the city 
of God and for the prerogatives of Zion’s King. 

These views suggest two additional consider- 
ations, respecting a suitable commemoration of 
the Westminster Assembly. As the renovation 
of the National Covenant of Scotland had an 
intimate connexion with the calling of it; and 
as one of its early measures, and one too which 
had a most important influence upon all its sub- 
sequent proceedings, was the taking of the So- 
lemon League and Covenant; so it seems evi- 
dent that a principal and marked feature of the 
proposed service should be the public recogni- 
tion of the obligation of these Covenants. How 
impressive would be the work, were public as- 
semblies and ecclesiastical courts, that may 
meet on the occasion, to engage in acts of so- 
lemn Covenanting! And if, as in the General 
Assembly that met in 1596, the noon-tide of the 
first Relormation, ministers and elders were, 
after special humiliation and confession, to re- 
new their personal vows and the covenants of 
the Church, how much might this, under the 
Divine blessing, tend to their own purity and 
usefulness ; and what a powerful impulse would 
it give to the work of covenant-renovation 
throughout the Church! In the best periods of 
the Church’s history, this was the order taken 
when federal deeds were entered into or renewed. 
Ministers and public-spirited individuals began 
the work, and first gave themselves to the Lord; 
they then took measures for engaging the 
Church and the nation generally in the service, 
and the example which they set up was eagerly 
followed, until the sublime spectacle was wit- 
nessed of a whole Church and nation, by cove- 
nant-dedication, being married to the Lord. 
Thus it was not only in 1596, but at -the mem- 
orable era, when the National Covenant was 
renewed, in 1638; and thus, too, the great work 
of Reformation was mightily advanced at the 
period of the Westminster Assembly. The So- 
lemn League was first sworn and subscribed by 
the Divines and both houses of Parliament; and 
then it was joyfully received throughout the 
whole kingdom, and the blessing of heaven 
abundantly rested on the solemn transaction. 
While we earnestly desire to see these bright 
examples followed in our own day, we are free 
to declare that covenant-recognition should 
form an essential part of a commemoration of 
the Westminster Assembly, and that that must 
be regarded as a very imperfect memorial, 
either of the principles or spirit of the men who 
—in a period which, by way of eminent dis- 
tinction, has been termed the covenanting era 


_—were the honoured instruments of reform and 


revival, from which the distinct and explicit 
avowal of the obligation of the British Cove- 
nants is excluded, | | 

The service, finally, should be performed so 
as to afford a standing testimony to the public 
spirit of those who engage in it, and of their 
willingness to make sacrifices for advancing the 
testimony of Jesus. We should aim, when we 
erect a pillar of remembrance, to leave a monu- 
ment behind us, to which the eyes of posterity 
may be pointed, that children, and children’s 
children may read the inscription upon it, and 
to declare to sons unborn, the wonderful 
works of God. It is surely not much to ex- 
pect that liberal contributions should be fur- 
nished by those in the Church whom God has 
prospered, for diffusing more widely the princi- 


ples of the Westminster Confession and Cate-| 


chisms, and that each individual, however hum- 
ble, should consider it a duty and a privil 


repairing the bredches of the sahetuary, and 
for enlightening them that sit indarkness. We 
should be provoked, by the example of others, 
to self-denying sacrifices—to a work of faith 
Yaad labour of love, Ours is a day demanding 
great and, united efforts for the dissemination 
and defence of precious truths; and the. wit- 
“nesses for Christ should show that they are not 
their own, that what they possess they have 
only in trust for the advancement of the Re- 
deemer’s kingdom—and that, as they ‘have 
given themselves to the Lord, they are willing, 
entirely willing, to spend and be spent, for the 
promotion of the best of causes.* . 

The question who are they who may be ex- 
pected to take part in the proposed commemo- 
ration,—who are the parties entitled to bear a 
share in it? is of considerable importance ;. but 
we can only afford at present to bestow on it a 
passing observation. Most cordially do we 
rejoice that the Westminster Assembly has been 
brought into honourable notice of late, and that 
the proposal to erect a memorial of its labours 
has been taken up by religious parties in differ- 
ent pluces, and characterized by considerable 
dissimilarity of sentiment and practice. Even} 
granting that, in some instances, the design has 
emanated from doubtful motives, the fact of 
numbers throughout the churches taking this 
ground, proclaims that the necessity is felt for 
a return to the good old way; and it augurs 
favourably for the increase of a spirit of inquiry 
afier the great principles of the Westminster 
Standards. The witnesses for truth should, 
from such tokens, thank God, and take courage. 
Our. earnest desire is, that such instances of 
respect shown to the memories and doings of 
the illustrious reformers, may be multiplied, 
believing as we do that they will tend to revive 
the cause for which they contend, and will con- 
tribute to its ultimate triumph. 

To us it would appear very evident that a 
suitable commemoration of the Westminster 
Assembly can be made by those only who, in 
sincerity, hold the great principles declared in the 
Westminster Standards, and who are resolved 
faithfully to maintain and apply them. ‘There 
should be an explicit declaration of approved 
principles ia doctrine, worship, discipline and 
government ; and those who make a public ap- 
pearance for the purpose of reviving the remem- 
brance of former times of reformation, should 
exhibit a proper and well-defined basis of agree- 
ment in sentiment and action. A union or 
combination of discordant parties to commem- 
orate such an event as the meeting of the 
Westminster Assembly, we do not hesitate to 
say is beginning wrong, and cannot be produc- 
tive of permanently salutary results. Some 
years ago, the Venerable Company of Pastors 
in Geneva, as the Socinian and Neologian 
ministers, who direct the affairs of that portion 
of the Swiss Church are called, proposed to 
celebrate the Ter-centenary of the Reformation, 
and addressed invitations to different ecclesias- 
tical bodies on the Continent, in these countries, 
and in America, to join them in the service. 
The orthodox churches in general very proj erly 
refused the invitation, regarding it as incongru- 
ous to associate in a work of this kind with 
those who held none of the scriptural principles 
of the Reformation. Now although we freely 
admit, that there exists no such diversity among 
the parties that have been mentioned as likely 
to join in the approaching commemoration, as 
that which obtained in the instance to which 
we have alluded—yet we conless we are una- 
ble to see the propriety or utility, of those who 
honestly maintain all that is contained in the 
Westminster Standards as scriptural and val- 
nahlo, aonfoderuting with those whe openly 
deny important purts of them. If it is the 
maxim of common sense, as well as of Scrip- 
ture, that “two cannot walk together except 
they be agreed,” we cannot perceive what ad- 
vantage can be derived from the association, on 
such an occasion, of those who firmly hold the 
doctrines of grace taught in the Westminster 
Confession and Catechims, with those who 
strenuously oppose them; or of those who 
regard the statements of these standards about 
civil government as scriptural and most impor- 
tant, with such as denounce them as anli- 
christian and intolerant—or of those who have 
conscientiously embraced the system of eccle- 
siastical government therein propounded, with 
those who labour to subvert it. ‘l’o us, a con- 
federacy of this kind appears incongruous at 
any time—and, formed for the purpose of com- 
memorating the Westminster Assembly, it seems 
anomalous, and presenting too much the aspect 
of a dishonest concealment of great principles, 
which the occasion especially demands should 
be prominently displayed, or, at least, as a mere 
manifestation of numbers for effecting wordly 
purposes. A negative union—a combination 
of truth with error will not do—and a service 
in which it is necessary to blink or hold in 
abeyance great articles for which the Westmin- 
ster Divines earnestly contended, can be no 
right commemoration of the Westminster As- 
sembly. 

On these grounds, we cannot fully concur in 
the method of commemorating the Westminster 
Assembly proposed by the Commission of the 
General Assembly of the Church of Scotland, 
at its meeting in November last, and which has, 
we believe, been assented to by the leading 
men of the largest section of the Presbyterian 
Church in this country. This is, for substance, 
to hold in London a convocation of Delegates 
from various churches, in July next; these 
associating on the principle of a negative union, 
concurring rather in ‘a statement of errors 
renounced and opposed,” than of the truths 
held. It is alleged in favour of such a mea- 
sure, that “there are obvious objections to the 
statement of essential truth, in terms more wide 
and comprehensive than the several churches 
have adopted in their respective standards ; and 
there is manifest danger of schism or latitudi- 
narianism in such an attempt.” And it is said 
that “the errors which would be required to be 
specified are of such a nature, that the mere 
denial of them would be a sufficient guarantee 
for substantial soundness of faith.” Theerrors 
against which it is proposed to protest, and the 
holding of which would exclude from the Con- 
vocation, are the Socinian, Popish, and ‘T'rac- 
tarian: and all who belong to the Protestant 
family, and repudiate these, are invited and en- 
couraged to join in the approaching commemo- 
ration. 


Now if we rightly understand the proposal, 


* As permanent memorials of the work of Cove- 
nanting and of the Westminster Assembly, might 
not the friends of truth in this land establish a Mis- 
sion to the heathen world, or attempt something for 
the conversion of the henighted devotees of Rome in 
our own country!? Should not means be devised 
for the fuller instruction of students of Theology in 
the principles of the Westminster Assembly? Might 
not arrangements be made for the publication of 
works illustrative of the history and testimony of 
the Witnesses? And should not the Church pro- 
vide means for encouraging deserving youth to de- 
vote themselves to the propagation of the truth 
throughout the nations? Other plans may be sug- 
pinted by devoted men, who are desirous of doing 
something in their day that may be of lasting bene- 
fit to posterity. ‘The great matter is, by judicious 
but resolute action to do what we can, and we may, 
under divine direction and blessing, thus set a ma- 
chinery at work, which, long after we have been re- 
moved by death, will be owned asa powerful! means 
of advancing the cause of pure and undefiled reli- 


gion. 


| to take part in a. holy and sustained effort for 
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we think there are strong and insuperable ob. | 


jections against a public display of apparent 
union and harmony, among those who hold the 
doctrines of grace and those who avow and 
maintain Arminian. sentiments, and between 
Prebylerians and those who regard Indepen- 
dency as alone scriptural; and, not to particu- 
larize other cases, between those who hold and 
those who deny the doctrine of Infant Baptism, 
Nor can we regard the seeming recognition of 
standards of the several churches,”’as 
less than latitudinarian, though “it is brought in 
@vith the professed design of avoiding: latitudi- 
narianism and schism. Nor can we see that a 
simple protest against Socinian, Popish and 
Tractarian errors,.is a “sufficient guarantee 
for substantial soundness of faith.” * Admitting, 
as we do most fully, the desirableness of cul- 
tivating Christian fellowship with good men of 
various names, we yet regard it as evil in itself, 
and of dangerous consequence, to make light 
of important ecclesiastical distinctions, or to 
take any step that might even seem to guaranty 
the continuance of error. However desirable, 
moreover, might be a combination of Protes- 
tants, on right grounds, to resist the aggressions 
of Infidelity, Popery, and Puseyism, the pro- 
posed Convocation, composed of such discor- 
dant materials, cannot be regarded as properly 
representing the sentiments and spirit of, the 
Westminster Assembly ; and on this ground 
alone, we view it as liable to serious objections. 

Sensible, at the same time, that the proposal 
has emanated from men who arte really and 
earnestly desirous to promote the interests of 
evangelical truth, in Christian affection, we 
would show them a more excellent way. Let 
each section of the Church that professes to 
hold the Westminster Standards have its appro- 
priate and separate commemoration of the bi-cen- 
tenary of the Assembly of Divines; and then, 
if co-operation of the Churches that maintain 
strictly these Standards be practicable, it should 
also be essayed, as giving additional effect to 
the service. Would that the excellent men, 
who are now contending for the liberties of the 
Church of Scotland, would come forward on 
the occasion like their fathers of illustrious 


memory, with the proposal to renew the Solemn 


League and Covenant. This would be truly a 
suitable commemoration of the Westminster 
Assembly. Like the Scottish Commissioners 
inthat justly celebrated convocation, they would 
thus be honoured to lead the vanguard of the 
witnesses for Christ against Popery, Prelacy, 
and other corruptions in Church and State that 
have impeded reformation, and originated the 
troubles of the Church in these lands. Whether 
others who profess respect to the character and 
principles of our fathers shall reject all carnal 
policy, and come up to this vantage ground, it is 
clearly the duty of Covenanters to unfurl a 
banner for truth, and by judicious, self-denying, 
and well-sustained measures, to aim at the wide 
and universal diffusion of their fathers’ testi- 
mony. 


NEW YORK ANNIVERSARIES. 
‘Institution for the Blind. 


The annual exhibition of the pupils of the 
New York Institution for the Blind, took place 
at the Tabernacle, on Tuesday afternoon, 9th 
inst. The aisles and platform were filled with 
spectators standing. ‘I‘he number of pupils as- 
sembled was about seventy-five, who were seat- 
ed on the platform, and very neatly dressed. 

The exercises, which consisted chiefly 5 re- 
citations in the several branches of study taught 
in the schools, were very interesting, and re- 
flect a high degree of credit on both the teach- 
ers and i 
ticu larl y the a, ne Dy” 
The various methods of teaching arithmetic, 
geography, reading, and writing, were exhibit- 
ee. Difficult questions in geometry and astro- 
nomy were answered with promptness and ac- 
curacy. 

A poetical address was spoken in avery fine, 
yet modest tone, by Miss Frances J. Crosby. 
Specimens of the manufactures of the pupils 
were shown by Dr. Adams during the meeting. 
They consisted of mats, wood, and willow 
ware, baskets, band boxes, &c., and seemed 
to have been well made. The exhibition, 
throughout, was very interesting, and gave gen- 
eral satisfaction to the thousands of spectators 
assembled. 


The Home Missionary Society. 


This Society celebrated its seventeenth an- 
niversary on Tuesday evening, May 9th, at the 
Tabernacle. The attendance was thin, proba- 
bly by reason of the inclemency of the weath- 
ers The number of ministers in the employ- 
ment of the Society, during the year, has been 
848, Of these, 623 were in commission at the 
time of the last anniversary, and 225 have since 
been appointed. ‘The whole amount of labour 
performed is 657 years. During a greater or 
less portion of the year, the gospel has been 
preached by the missionaries to 1047 congre- 
gations and missionary districts. ‘These la- 
bourers have been distributed in twenty-four 
States and Territories of the Union, and in Ca- 
nada. and Texas. 

The Society has had in commission 57 more 
missionaries than in any other year of its ex- 
istence. These have laboured in sixty more 
fields, and sixty-three years, of labour have 
been performed more than in the twelve pre- 
vious months; sixty-four more labourers than 
in any former year, have been stationed in. the 
great valley of the West. In Wiskonsan, 
lowa, and Missouri alone, the appointments 
were twenty-seven more than in the previous 
year. 

The receipts into the Treasury were $100,- 
804.13. Expenditures, $98,215.11. Balance 
in Treasury, $2589.02. ; 


American Tract Society. 


The Eighteenth Anniversary of the American 
Tract Society was celebrated at the Tabernacle, 
on Wednesday morning the 10th inst. Hon. 
Theodore Frelinghuysen, President of the socie- 
ty in the chair. 

The meeting was large, but the building was 
not crowded as it was last year. The opening 
prayer was made by the Rev. Mr. Pomeroy. 
The treasurer’s report was read by Moses 
Allen, Esq., and the annual report of the Pub- 
lishing and Foreign Departments was read by 
W. A. Hallock, the secretary. | 
_ The following is a brief abstract of its con- 
tents:—The receipts of the year have been 
$96,240.53, exceeding those of last year.— 
Fifteen thousand dollars have been remitted to 
foreign lands ; and the gratuitous distributions, 
chiefly in our own country, amount to $12,454..- 
97, or 18,806,456 pages, of which nearly 
6,000,000 pages have been circulated by the 
society’s colporteurs and agents. Wholeamount 
circulated during the vear, 80,682,460 pages, 
including 157,478 volumes. The society’s 
operations for the destitute of our own country 
and in foreign lands, are efficient and full of 
interest. The report sets forth that at no form- 
er period has the Christian public contributed so 
cheerfully and liberally to the funds for the cir- 
culation of religious knowledge. 

The Society has added to its list fifty-four 


new publications during the year, and the yer 
number now contained is one thousand an 


sixty-nine, including one hundred and filly-eig: 
volumes... 

Rev. Mr. Cook read the Home Department of 
the-Annual. Report It referred to the dungers 
that are apprehen led to our country, and to the 
appropriate remedy. ‘The results of the last 
year’s labours were also set forth. Twenty- 
seven Colporteurs have been employed during 
the year in portions of fifleen of the twenty-two 


States which form the field of Domestic Mis-| p 


sions. ‘Two thousand families have been sup- 
plied with books gratuitously. Seventy-five 
thousand pages of tracts have been distributed 
in the Western country, of which the value was 
about ten thousand dollars. | 

The Rev. H. R. Hoisington, seven years 
principal of the Missionary Seminary in Ceylon, 
moved the following resolutions : | 

Resolved, That the report, an abstract of which 
has now been read, be adopted and published under 
the direction of the Executive Committee, 

Resolved, That a well directed Christian press is 
an invaluable aid to the living teacher in neminal- 
ly Christian and Pagan countries; especially in 
furnishing material for thought to heathen minds, in 
instructing the young, in training up native teachers 
and assistants, in evangelical labours by the way 
side, from house to house, and on missionary tours, 
and in giving permanency to the influence of the 
Gospel, . ; 

Mr. Hoisington on introducing this resolu- 
tion made some remarks upon the necessity of 
the Press as an auxiliary to the Missionary in 
his attempts to carry the light of truth into 
heathen lands. ‘The Press to the Missidnary, 
he said, was absolutely essential. It made 
permanent the impressions of divine truth, and 
left behind him, when forced to leave them, the 
words he had uttered. The literature of India, 
too, is of the most polluting and licentious char- 
acter, and deena the opposition of Gospel 
truth to destroy its influence. Mr. Hoisington 
spoke at some length upon the subject. 

Rev. Mr. Kincaid, Missionary from Burmah, 


' seconded the resolution and related a number 


of interesting facts to illustrate what had just 
been said. He urged the absolute necessity of 
distributing tracts among the heathen, and said 
that without them nothing efficient could be ac- 
complished. He had been in Burmah thirteen 
years, and had passed that time totally cut off 
from civilized society. He presented a few 
specimens of the tracts he had distributed in 
Burmah. The tracts are adapted in a peculiar 
manner for children, and others for persons of 
more mature years. One was aselection of 
passages from the Bible. He never gave more 
than one tract toa hundred that called for them, 
lest they might otherwise be regarded as of 
too little importance. On this principle he and 
his friends had laboured. In thousands and 
thousands of villages and hamlets he had de- 
posited some portion of the word of God. 

Yet after all many were inclined to believe 
that tracts are of no‘use. If time would allow, 
he said, he could mention a good many facts 
that have come under his own observation as 
he had been sitting and preaching under the 
shadow of pagan temples, to disprove this opin- 
ion. Crowds had gathered around him for 


these little books, and he never thought of going 


out without carrying two or three tracts for 
distribution. Many times when he had given 
one away it would be brought back with a re- 
quest for another, and finally with a strong de- 
sire for the Bible. 2 

A convert made by tracts was one of the 
sons of a King. He was taught to read the 
Bible; and being able to read, in Burmah, is 
synonymous with being a Christian. He was 
an influential man, who collected the revenue, 
and had exerted a great influence in behalf of 
missions. 
carry outof Ava. He was detected, and con- 
demned to perpetual slavery, but was liberated 
by the influence of the Governor’s friends. 
he would not leave the place without his books. 
He took them, and his house became the resort of 
Christians and. those desirous of obtaining tracts. 
In this case a tract was blessed a hundred fold. 
He might relate many similar facts. Since 
1840 there have been baptized one thousand 
five hundred in Aracan. A great deal of this is 
to be attributed totracts. They are the right 
hand of the missionary. | 

Mr. Kincaid then read from the tract which 
was the means of making the first male con- 
vertin Burmah. It is an epitome of the Chris- 
tian religion in the Burmese language. He read 
the original, and translated it. : 

Rev. Mr. Scudder, Missionary from South- 
ern India, supported the resolutions in a series 
of remarks of a similar character. He said the 
learned men of India universally ridicule idola- 
try, and sung oneof the songs in their native lan- 
guage in which the prevalent system of belief 
is derided. 

The resolution was then adopted and the fol- 
lowing was presented : 

Resolved, That the Immigrant German popula- 
tion of this country, rapidly expanding in every di- 
rection, forms a most interesting field for mission- 
ary action; a field eminently open to agencies em- 

loyed by this society, and to which God is chal- 
enging the earnest regards of the American churches. 

Rev. John W. Nevin of Pennsylvania, ad- 
dressed the meeting upon the subject of this reso- 
lution, effectively, and at considerable length. 
He was succeeded by Dr. Beecher, of Cincinnati 
who offered the following resolution : 

Resolved, That in the present conflict of spiritual 
religion with formalism and infidelity, THE Press 
must not be left to the control of the enemy, but its 
power must be wielded in achieving and perpetua- 
ling the conquests of truth. 

Dr. Beecher (according to the report of the 
Tribune) said it had been long predicted and 
expected that there would be a last great con- 
flict before the dominion under the whole hea- 
ven should be given tothe Most High God. 
The two parties—the one composed of the 
friends of holiness, and the other, of forms—had 
heretofore lived together. Now they are about 
to be separated and set over one against the 
other, and that’s the conflict. And the position 
is, that in this great contest it seems needless 
that the enemy should have the power of the 
press all on his side. This is so plain that 
there is no room for argument ; and so plain is 
it, too, that we have taken advantage of it, and 
begun to use the press as our weapon before 
the formal arrangements have been made. We 
are not now to begin to use it, God taught us to 
use it, and we have done so already. But as 
yet we have only begun,and what is more, we 
have only begun to succeed. Let the danger 
press; it does press. Let the thunder break 
and the heavens darken, and the wickedness of 
the earth increase every day. | rejoice at it 
and thank God, for such is the apathy of the 
Church that she must be shaken from centre 
to circumference before she will gird on her 
armour. 

The Devil never is taken asleep; we never 
have so taken him, and we _ shall 
When I look and see what is doing, in compari- 
son with the wickedness of the earth, if I should 
let my faith go to sleep, | should not know how 
we could hold out; and yet when I see what 
has been done since the formation of the Bible 
Society, when with diffidence and almost the 
whisper of fear, we were hesitating about 
launching forth—when I see what has since 
been done, I wonder the Devil is’nt in despair. 
I should think he’d give up, as Mr. Mills once 


The Government ia jealous of learn- | 


Yet} 


not.— 


said to me, ‘ What,’ he asked, ‘are you doing 


up in East Hampton ?—when I lived there. 
, The Lord is reigning,’ said J, ‘and the Devil 
is trying to.’ * 1 wonder he is'nt tired of it,’ 
said he. I should think that surveying our 
ranks, lazy as we are, looking at our munitions 
and at our means for carrying on the war, he 
would turn about and giveitup. But he never 
turns. He fights like a lion upon the retreat 
—and will fight till he falls into the bottomless 
it. 

One of the effects of the recent movement, 
especially in the West, is the association it has 
produced of the Sacramental Host. ‘The hu- 
man mind is so constituted that even good men 


-with all their benevolence have yet a great deal 


of selfishaess about them, and this is because 
they cannot get out of their own circle. The 
demands on them are not sufficient to fill up 
the whole circle of God’s plan. But the darger 
is bringing us up to this—and as it lifts us up, 
our selfishness falls off. I judge of the whole 
from’ some of its parts, This has been the 
effect in Cincinnati, where the Ladies’ Associa- 
tion have done a great deal for this object.— 
The intfoduction of the Colporteur System has 
been a movement of great interest and import- 
ance. For who could otherwise scatter through 
all the West the products of the sanetified 
press? Our fathers when they came to this 
country brought their books with them. But 
emigration to the West was in a flood, and 
from all portions of the Earth. Infidels have 
done mueh to spread their poison there; but 
we have done more. A German gonvert*fror 
Catholicism has proved one of the most effici- 
ent labourers in this cause. He was introduc- 
ed there in a remarkable manner. He had 
been awakened toa sense of his danger; he 
felt that he was a sinner, and he had lain awake 
many a night praying to God that he would tell 
him what he must do. At last he dreamed 
that he saw a dwelling of a particular descrip- 
tion in that city, where, it was suggested to him, 
he could learn what he must do. After endu- 
ring his distress of mind as long as he could, 
he at last thought of his dream, and forthwith 
commenced a search through the city for a 
house like the one he had seen in his dream. 
He at last found it, and there a pious man gave 
him a Bible, prayed with him and sent him 
home. 

He soon became a Christian and immediate- 
ly offered to give up all he had and enter 
gratuitously into the service of the Society. 
This they would not allow but gave him one 
hundred and fifty dollars. A consultation was 
held: agents were appointed to co-operate with 
him, and they entered upon their labours.— 
During the first fourteen days one family was 
converted, and a German Church which could 
not before be half filled was now crowded with 
worshippers on every evening of the week. 

For my part I have no fear either of the 
German or Irish, by themselves. It is only 
the ascendency of the priesthood we have to 
fear. And the best way to obtain access to them 
is not by denouncing their doctrines but by 
kindness, and by communicating with them in 
a way which shall make their hearts feel our 
hearts. I feel the greatest encouragement at 
what has been done, and expect, if live but a 
few years longer, to live long enough to see & 
fire kindled which no Papal power can quench; 
and the Papacy has wisdom enough to fight 
every thing but revivals. We may say then 
to the flood of the population that comes in upon 
us—‘ You have money and cathedrals; we have 
nothing but God and the Bible. But that is 
enough.” Let the power of the Spirit get 
among the people—let the power of revivals 
once get among them, and farewell to the pow- 
er of the Pope; farewell to the hopes of the 


Devil !” 


meeting adjourned. 


Deaf and Dumb. | 

The New York Institution for the Deaf and 
Dumb held their meeting on Thursday after- 
noon 11th inst. The number of pupils is one 
hundred and fifty-four—about an equal number 
of each sex. They were all present at the ex- 
ercises, not one being absent at this time. They 
are divided into nine classes, instructed by the 
able Principal, H. P. Peet, Esq., assisted by a 
corps of six Professors, and two deaf and dumb 
monitors. 

The exercises consisted of the Manual Alpha- 
bet, the names of objects, qualities and actions 
in sign language—translating signs into the 
written language, and writing into sign lan- 
guage—writing original sentences on the black- 
boards on words given them by the instructors. 
Col. W. L. Stone told a humorous bear story, 
Mr. Peet translating it to them in signs, and the 
pupils afterwards writing it out in their own 
language on the board. 3 

There was an exercise in reading, from 
which it appeared that the deafand dumb have 
two modes of reading among themselves: one 
making the sign for each word, and the other 
spelling each word; and in both ways they 
read as fast as they ordinarily read aloud.— 
Several of the pupils excited great merrimen 
by their descriptions, in signs, of various famili- 
ar subjects ; one little boy, in particular, by his 
graphic account of that great bore of civilized 
nations—the operation of shaving. But the most 
delightful part of the exhibition was a dialogue 
in pantomime, between two intelligentand grace- 
ful girls, on school, household affairs, &c.— 
The exercises were closed by the Lord’s Pray- 
er, in signs, by one of the female pupils. 

The audience manifested their gratification, 
by a fixed and delighted attention to the very 
close of the proceedings. 


American Bible Society; 

This Society celebrated its Twenty-Seventh 
Anniversary, on Thursday morning, May 11th. 
The Broadway Tabernacle in which the exer- 
cises were held, was crowded to its utmost ca- 
pacity, and the deepest interest was manifested 
in all its proceedings. 

The receipts amount to $126,448.77, being 
$7908.31 less than those of the preceding year. 
This diminution is attributable in part to the 
greater amount of legacies the former year, an 
item of income always liable to great fluctua- 
tion. The diminution of the ordinary income 
is but $3000, and this occurred the first half of 
the year. 

There have been organized during the year 
fifty-nine new auxiliaries. Theté have been 
printed of English Bibles, 92,000; English 
Testaments, 120,000; French do. 8000; Ger- 
man do. 4000; modern Greek do. 4000, This 
does not include what has been printed abroad 
at the Society’s expense. The whole number 
of Bibles and Testaments issued in course of 
the year has been 215,605 copies, in nineteen 
different tongues, making a total of 3,063,370 
since the organization of the Society. These 
books have gone mostly, not to the rich and 
well supplied, but to the needy throughout our 
States and Territories—to seamen, boatmen, 
immigrants—to prisons, hospitals, éc.—most 
of which cases would not have been met but 
for this organization. One hundred and sixty 
copies of rare Bibles and other works have 
been added to the Library during the year. 
Thirteen agents have been employed during the 
entire year. Grants of books have been made 
for Texas, Canada, Hayti, Cuba, Hondaras, 
Rio Grande, Buenos Ayres and Santa Cruz. 
To the latter place have been sent five hun- 
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dred Bibles and one;thousand Tesiamenis, 
the request of Rev. Dr. McHiroy,: of New 
York. These books are for y slaves in 
art, who ere required by law to attend schoo! 
four years from their fifth year, and. in part 
who aitend Sunday Schools. 
wnglish Bibles have been sent on request to 
Lodiana, Nonh, odin and to Ceylon, South 
India, for the use of native pupils, who have 
learned, or are learning, the English tongue. 
The grants in money have amounted in all to 
about $18,000 ;—namely, to the Levant, includ- 
ing Greece, ‘Syria, é&c., $5000; France and 
Switzerland, $700 ; ‘Russia, $1000 ; Madeira, 
$500; Ceylon, $2000; Northern India, $3000 ; 
Madras, $3,000, &e. 
_ — During the year the entire edition of the Bi- 
ble for the blind has been stereotyped. 

It has been determined to hold a semi-annual 
meeting of the society, which-will be held at 
Cincinnati in October. The exercises will con- 
tinue through ‘one’ day, and if a favourable 
impression should be produced, it will hereafter 


* The American Temperance Union celebrated 
its Seventh Anniversary on Thursday evening, 
May llth. The Society was first organized in 
1833 and remodeled in 1836. “Since that time 
the New York State Society has issued 15,974,- 
000 publications. In several of the States 
new auxiliaries have been added. The Con- 
gressional Temperance Society and the Society 
of the Executive Department have been highly 
successful. The Irish Associations possess an. 
Ecclesiastical character peculiar to themselves, 
have proved nevertheless efficacious in 
securing total abstinence from alle that can in- 
toxicate. ‘The Society has not been disappoint- 
ed inthe hope that the movement would .be 
steady and continued. The reformed men 
have almost jivdriably adhered to their pledges, 
and become worthy members of society. ‘The 
Societies have been maintained with great spirit, 
and their lectures have often shown an ability, 
zeal and perseverance which have excited uni- 
versal admiration. The number of organiza- 
tions and pledged members now in the United 
States it is impossible to estimate. Few 
towns are without societies, and in one, every 
rson within the limits, able to write his or 
her name has signed the pledge. The Temper- 
ance Reformation has been instrumental in 
saving not less than half million of our citi- 


zens from degradation and ruin—has restored 
more than one hundred thousand drunkards— 
has dried up the fountains of pauperism ina 
great degree—has made the r rich—the 
wretched happy, and the idle industrious. It 
has greatly diminished crime, as has been certi- 
fied by eminent judges in various portions of 
the land, as well as by Reports of State Prisons 
in several of the States. During the year there 
have been circulated seven thousand Journals, 
twenty-five thousand’ Youth's Advocates, five 
thousand copies of Reports, twenty thousand 
Almanacs, four thousand Hymn Books, and a 
large number of Dr. Sewall’s Plates. 

he Society has only cause to regret its re- 
stricted means of usefulness, and trusts that the 
* Temperance portion of the community will not 
allow them to sink under the burdens already 
accumulated upon them. 


THE PRESBYTERIAN. 
SATURDAY, MAY 20, 1843. 


Tcaus—Three Dollars if paid within six months, or Two 
lars and Fifty Cents in advance. 


Generat Assemsty.—The General Assem- 
bly of the Presbyterian Church in the United 
States of America, commenced its annual meet- 
ing on Thursday last, 18th of May, at eleven 
o’clock, A. M., in the Central Presbyterian 
Church, Philadelphia. In the absence of Rev. 
Dr. Edgar, the Moderator of last year, the Ses- 


sions w 


. J. Breckinridge, D. D., the Moderator of the 
Assembly of 1841, from Acts xv..14, After 
the Sermon and Benediction, the Moderator 
took the chair, and the Assembly was consti- 
tuted with prayer. 

The Permanent and Stated Clerks as the 
Standing Committee of Commissions, reported 
one hundred and thirty members present. 

The Rev. Garprner Serine, D.D., was 
elected Moderator. 


Sermon on Foreicn Misstons.— 
The Annual Sermon before the Board of For- 
eign Missions of the Presbyterian Church, will 
be preached by Rev. William S. Plumer, D.D., 
in the Penn Square Presbyterian church, (Rev. 
Mr. Lord’s) Broad, above Chesnut street, Phila- 
delphia, on To-morrow (Sabbath,) evening, 21st 
inst., at a quarter before eight o’clock. 


Boarp oF Forgriegn Misstons.—The Board 
of Foreign Missions of the Presbyterian Church, 
in the United States, met in the Lecture Room 
of the Central Presbyterian church, in Phila- 
delphia, on Tuesday afternoon, 16th inst., at 
four o’clock, and after prayer by the Presi- 
dent, the Rev. Samuel Miller, D. D., proceeded 
to business. 

The Annual Report of the Executive Com- 
mittee having been read at the meeting of the 
Board in New York, on the 6th inst., and re- 
ferred to this meeting, was taken up, and the 
several parts referred to separate committees. 
After the business was thus put in a course 
of preparation for the meeting next morning, 
Walter Lowrie, Esq., the Corresponding Secre- 
tary, in a solemn and impressive address urged 
upon the attention of the Board the peculiar 
‘importance of the: position it now occupied in 
relation to the heathen world, and was followed 
by others who cordially. responded to the views 
thus presented. All the speakers seemed to 
feel that the time had come, in the providence 
of God, when the Presbyterian Church must 
go forward with increased zeal and liberality in 
this great work, or prove unfaithful to her trust, 
and incur the sore displeasure of her Lord. 
The claims of millions in the heathen world, 
who, from a combination of circumstances are 
-looking to this portion of the Church of Christ 
‘for the bread of life, and who must perish eter- 
‘nally if she refuse to send them the Gospel, 
seemed to have reached their hearts. And in 
view of the numbers, wealth, intelligence, and pie- 
‘ty of our Church—and in view of the goodness of 
God in pouring out his Spirit on so many congre- 
gations among us, they felt that these claims must 
be niet: It was due to the heathen—it was due 
‘to ourselves—it was due to the blessed Redeem- 
er—it was due to the Holy Spirit, whose influ- 
-eances had Lrought.eo.many among us during 
the past season, to a knowledge of the Saviour. 
“The mingled feeling of obligation, of gratitude, 
and of love, thus manifested, and which was 
evidently brought by the members from their 
closets, and their firesides, and their social 


| 
circlésygives strong ground for confident hope 


Church will greatly increase her efforts in this 
glorious cause, 

On Wednesday morning, the committees 
which had been appointed. the preceding day, 
severally made their reports, which brought up, 
many interesting topics of. discussion. A free 
intercharige of sentiment on these topics was 
made, preparatory to submitting their Report to 
the General Assembly. Each of the missions 
of the Board, held a prominent place in the de- 
liberations. and plans which were proposed. 
The presentation of China, as a new field—one 
so immense, as to its magnitude and its impor- 
portance—one so long. prayed for, and so ear- 
nestly desired, gave opportunity for the most 
expanded benevolence, to propose plans, limited 
only by the energies of the whole Church of 
Christ. The day was fully occupied; and, 


| throughout all the meetings, a deep interest, and 


a spirit of harmony pervaded the minds of the 
members. One feeling, thatof going forward 
with. increased devotion, seemed to have full 
possession of every heart. May the Lord grant 
his guiding influence to the General Assembly, 
when this great cause shall be brought before 
them, for their direction and support. With 
our Church united, zealous, devoted to this 
work, possessing the efficient organization she 
has at command, what amount of influence 
may she not exert upon the heathen world! 


Forms or Prayer.—The writer of a sketch 
of the. life of the late Bishop Ravenscroft, speaks 
in the following language, which is proof to us 
that the Bishop, at least in secret, was no advo- 
cate of forms of prayer, 

‘| cannot conclude these brief notices of my 
beloved diocesan, without adverting to. what I 
conceive was one of his most distinguishing 
and lovely characteristics—I mean his devo. 
tion in private. On more than one occasion | 
have been unavoidably placed as an ear-witness 
of his moments of retired devotion—a devotion 
to which I am sure he thought there was no 
witness but himself and his God. And it was 
at such times that I wished a censorious world 
could have stood in my place. I distinctly re- 
member the first time that I was so situated. 
Such were the strong wrestlings and deep groan- 
ings of that man of God in prayer, that my first 
impulse was to fly to his assistance, fearing 
lest some sudden and violent paia had seized 
upon him; but a moment’s reflection convinced 
me that it was not bodily anguish that wrung 
these complainings from him, but an agony of 
spirit, which seemed driven for relief to these 
plaintive mcanings.” | 


Tue Ricat Sriritr.—The Rev. Dr. Tyng, 
of Philadelphia, delivered a powerful speech at 
the Anniversary of the New York Sunday 
School Union, in the report of which we find 
the following sentences; which we hope will 
not be lost on the High Church exclusive 
feeling, which is so fearfully spreading through 
the Episcopal Church of this country, 


‘¢ He had finished twenty-five years of his 
ministry, and did not expect to finish as many 
more, and as he looked around him and saw 
his fathers and brethren passing on toward the 
end of their days, as he saw before him the 
man from whose lips he first heard the gospel 
with divine power on his heart, (it was thought 
his allusion was to Rev. Dr. Spring,) he was 
moved (to tears) and entered his solemn testi- 
mony against that dividing spirit of sectarian- 
ism which curses the Church and the age. He 
was no latitudinarian, he was an Episcopalian, 
decidedly, but he would protest against any so- 


have fled to Jesus as their Saviour, because 
they do not agree- with him .in his views of 
Church order? We are indignant with the 
Bishop at such awful presumption, and are 
only surprised- that he had not detected the 


certainly as it is at Rome, and we are not will- 
ing that the Roman Catholics should bear all 
the odium of such a sentiment. The Episco- 
pal prints have no difficulty now, in avowing 
that out of their pale there is no salvation. 
Our readers haye already had some of the 
proof, and we could give much more. Some 
of that communion still resist ir, but in Eng- 
land and America, it is destined to be the sen- 
timent of the Church. 

‘In the x111th section, the Bishop in the main 
speaks truly of Tradition, and im doing so, he 
dismantles one of the strongest fortresses of 
Episcopacy. His views are diametrically op- 
posed to those of High Churchmen, who, as far 
as we can see, regard tradition with a rever- 
ence little inferior to their respect for the Holy 
Scriptures. Not so Bishop Griswold. In 
speaking of some of the peculiarities which 
characterize the Episcopal system, we would 
not wish to write more strongly than in the 
following language. ‘‘ There is in fallen man 
a natural disposition to depart from the word of 
God, and follow, in preference, the command- 
ments of men, This was very much the fault 
of God’s people under the old dispensation ; 
they made void the law of God by their tradi- 
tion, for which the Saviour severely reproves 
them, Far from giving any sanction to their tra- 
dition, he condemns it, and he appeals to Scrip- 
ture—‘what is written? how readest thou?’ 
Under the gospel dispensation, men are of like 
passions as they were under the Jewish; and 
we might reasonably fear and expect that such 


-tares would still be sown; that on the true found- 


ation of prophets and apostles, of which Jesus 
Christ is the chief corner stone, ‘wood, hay, 
and stubble’ would be built, that Christians also 
would ‘transgress the commandments of God 
by their tradition,’ which, to our great sorrow 
and regret, we find soto be.” The writer then 
refers to the Apostles’ Creed, which is regarded 
as one of the proofs of the use of Tradition, but 
he affirms in reply, that not only does the 
Creed teach us nothing which we did not al- 
ready know from the Bible, but he condemns it 
as a very imperfect syllabus of doctrine. We 
should say in addition, that the Bishop, to justi- 
fy his reliance on Scripture alone, says it teach- 
es the doctrine of confirmation, of forms of pray- 
er, &c., but in that point we respectfully differ ; 
and believe, that had it not been for a corrupt 
tradition, Episcopacy would not have been 
known in any of its peculiarities. 

In the xxvith section, the Bishop has some 
hard hits at one of the peculiarities of Episco- 
pacy, inasmuch ashe says, “one of the dis- 
tinguishing peculiarities of the Christian reli- 
gion, is that it has but one priest, and needs no 
other.” Surely, then the. Episcopal Church 
have departed from the faith, in having a whole 
order of priests. Again he says, “In religions 
of man’s invention, they have priests taken 
from among men.” Is Episcopacy a religion 
of man’s invention? Again, he says that 
Christ was himself a ‘sacrifice, priest, and 
altar,” and gives some home thrusts at the pre- 


lary where he could neither be per- 
mitted to see or converse with Christians of 
other names around him. On this subject, his 
heart was full, and he must be excused for the 
emotion with which he spoke.” 


THe Sanpwica Istanps,—We learn from 
the Army and Navy Chronicle, that advices 
have been received from the Sandwich Islands 
as late as the 8th of March. On the 25th of 
February, in consequence of demands made by 
the British officers which the King could not or 
would not comply with, the Islands were con- 
ditionally ceded to Queen Victoria. Possession 
was taken of them the same day by Lord 
George Paulet, commanding H. B. M. ship Ca- 
rysfort, and the British flag hoisted under sa- 
lutes from the fort and ships. : 


GRISWOLD ON THE REFORMATION. — We 
were so well pleased with this *“ Tract on the 
Church” on a single glance, that we judged it 
right to cultivate a more familiar acquaintance 
with it. It will be recollected that its author 
was the venerable Bishop Griswold of Boston, 
who, at the time of his decease, was the presiding 
Bishop of the Protestant Episcopal Church in 
this country. The Episcopal papers have vied 
with one another in doing him honour, although 
it would seem that, with rare exceptions, they 
were opposed to his princples. He was un- 
questionably a good man and an Episcopalian 
from conviction, but he was devoid of that bitter 
and proscriptive spirit of sectarianism which is 
now becoming, unhappily, the prominent fea- 
ture of the Church of which he was a minister. 
We know Bishop Griswold only from casual 
notices in the newspapers and from this Tract, 
but our knowledge is sufficiently extensive to 
produce the conviction that he has not left much 
of his tolerant spirit behind him. 

In the Tract befére us the Bishop presents 
about fifty reasons of Protest against the Ro- 
man Catholic Church, which are substantial and 
pertinent. We mean substanial and pertinent 
in the estimation of a true Protestant, but which 
have in the gross been repudiated by all who 
hold to the Oxford doctrines, both in this 
country andin England. To two or three of 
these reasons we would now direct particular at- 
tention, as it is pleasant to wield the arms of so 
venerable a man in combating the pigmies who 
in their zeal for Episcopacy, would shut out all 
who use not their shibboleth, from the kingdom 
of heaven, 

Inthe xith reason, the Bishop remarks of the 
Church of Rome, “ ‘That there is no salvation 
out of their Church, is another of their tenets. 
Though some may attemptto deny this, nothing 
is more evident than-that it has been and is 
generally, and very much, held up to view, and 
thousands and myriads have by this claim been 
Srightened into their Church.” ‘The Bishop) 
in view of this intolerance properly exclaims, 
“ Who art thou that judgest another man’s 
servant?” 


Such a doctrine should’ be execrated. ee 
right has a fallible man to hurl damnation agains 


Episcopal Church has one, and some of them 
tricked out with all the trappings of popery. 

In the xxxvith section, he compliments his own 
Church as warring against popery, which has 
‘added to God’s word apocryphal Scriptures.” 
Alas, the same apocryphal Scriptures are in- 
troduced into the Episcopal service book, and 
certainly a very large part of the Church will 
never quarrel with Rome, on account of the 
Apocrypha. 

The xtvuth section is worthy of perusal. The 
Bishop scouts the idea of any one denomination 
claiming to be “ the Catholic Church,” which, 
contrary to High-churchmen, he admits to be 
made up of all who “are heirs, through hope of 
God’s everlasting kingdom ;” intimating as we 
understand him, that even non-Episcopalians 
may be a part thereof. 

Finally, in the xirxth section, he complains o 
Rome, that ithas too many Saints’ days. It is 
a pity, that this excellent man did not see the 
unscripturalness of having any. 

With such aid and countenance, we might call 
the Episcopal Church to account for its depar- 
ture from Bible simplicity. Let one, who knew 
the contents of his Bible well, be directed to open 
the Episcopal Prayer-book, and cast his eye on 
the running titles, and would he ever imagine 
that these were in accordance with Bible pre- 
cept? Thus Litany, Christmas, Epiphany, 
Ash Wednesday, Septuagesima Sunday, Quin- 
quagesima Sunday, Lent, Easter, Good Friday, 
Whitsun-week, Trinity Sunday, Saint Matthew, 
Mark, Philip, James, Barnabas, John Baptist, 
Peter, St. Michael and all angels, St. Simon and 
St. Jude, the Innocents, and All Saints’ days. 
If the custom is right, the more of it, as in the 
Romish Church, the better ; but in our opinion, 
the whole thing is a relic of the age of dark su- 
perstition. 

Tue Driviston 1n THE CauRcH oF Scort- 
LAND.—We copy the following from one of our 
late foreign papers, to show how nearly equal 
are the two parties in the Church of Scotland. 
In a short time, we shall be able to learn the 
precise circumstances under which the division 
takes place. 


“The Moderates have published a roll of 
the Members of Assembly, according to which 
they bring out a majority over the Evangelicals 
of nineteen, or, if joined by the Middlemen 
(calculated at seventeen) of thirty-six. This 
list, however, is both defective and inaccurate. 
Several Presbyteries are blank, and two in 
which there have been double returns, are 
classed as having each made only one return, 
while several individuals are incorrectly repre- 
sented as belonging to the Moderate party. Sup- 
plying the omissions, and correcting the errors, 
so far as we have been able, the state of the 
returns appears to be as follows : 

Moderates. Evangelicals. Middlemen. 
Single returns. 155 155 17 
Double returns. 48 54 


Total returned. 203 209 18 
We take this opportunity of calling the at- 

tention of ministers and elders adhering to the 

Convocation resolutions, to the importance, and 


indeed the absolute necessity, of a full consul- 
tation for one or two days before the meeting 


those who, as far as their life is an-evidence,| of Assembly, 


same §$pirit in‘ his own Church, 11 is there as} 


wa of whic h each 


as well as’ of solemn meetings 
after the disruption shall have taken place. 
For this purpose not only all the members re- 
turned: to Assembly, but-all the ministers who 
maintain the principles of the Church, and 
such elders also as can conveniently attend— 
and at all events delegates from the various 
bodies of elders throughout the kingdom—-should 
be preparing to be present in Edinburgh on this 
momentous occasion. 


Eprscorat Unrry.—The Episcopal Recorder 
in speaking on this subject, says of its own 
Church : | 

“‘ Where shall we go to find less disputation, 
fewer differences of opinion, or more unanim- 
ity on points of doctrine orrecclesiastieal polity? 
They must have been very inattentive readers 
of Ecclesiastical history, who have not disco- 
vered that differences of opinion quile as great 
as those which exist among us, have prevailed 
in every Christian Church, even from Aposto- 
lic times.” | 

To give force to its statement, it thus refers 
to the Presbyterian Church: 


‘* Few of our readers are so young as to have 
forgotten the long and fierce and bitter conten- 
tions that for a series of years agitated and 
convulsed to its very centre the Presbyterian 
Church in this country, and finally resulted in 
the severance of that communion into two dis- 
tinct and independent bodies.” 

Such sentiments from this paper have some- 
what surprised us. That the high-church, Ox- 
ford party, should have thus spoken, would 
have been perfectly natural, but it is out of 
place in the Episcopal Recorder to speak of 
Episcopal unity, inasmuch as it has weekly 
furnished us with the evidence that there is as 
wide a difference between its members as there 
is between Popery and Protestantism. Had we 
no other authority but this one point, we should 
have been perfectly satisfied that it would be 
impossible to go any where else “to find more 
disputation, greater differences of opinion, and 
less unanimity on points of doctrine.” That 
the Presbyterian Church was torn with contro- 
versy, and finally rent, was a high and noble 
proof that a majority of her communion loved 
the truth of God with sufficient ardour, to con- 
tend for it against the encroachments of error, 
and had rather have a comparatively small pure 
Church than a large corrupt one. On the con- 
trary, that thereis no decisive separation in the 
Episcopal Church, is a proof that the great 
majority is fatally corrupt, and that the mino- 
rity have not the virtue to carry out their pro- 
fessed principles. The Puseyite Romanist, and 
the Evangelical clergyman will sit together in 
the same councils as if they were of one mind, 
and their study seems to be, how and by what 
sacrifices of truth the semblance of union can 
be preserved. This is a matter of boast! Alas! 

Eccresrasticat Bopres,—A_ suitable trea- 
tise on the right conduct of members of eccle- 
siastical bodies is yet a desideratum. A few 
hints on the subject may not prove unacceptable 
at the present time. Whatever may be said 
of the demeanour of members in the lower ju- 
dicatories, has additional emphasis when applied 
to the highest. The General Assembly of the 
Presbyterian Church is the representative of the 
whole Church, and, in a very significant sense, 
holds its reputation in trust. It is therefore 
with peculiar feelings of interest that the meet- 
ing of this body should be regarded, and with 
earnest prayers for the divine direction. It is 
|eescntial, and primarily so, that members of this 
judicatory should come together with a profound 
sense of their responsibility, and of the great 
interests entrusted to them. It is no ordinary 
duty to which they are called; they are to act 


for the interests of the kingdom of Christ; if 


guided by wisdom and piety, their agency may 
be greatly blessed, but evils of no common cha- 
racter may follow a careless discharge of their 
duty. | 

Besides this it is essential to a correct per- 
formance of duty that the members should 
make the rules of proceeding a matter of con- 
scientious study. We have often been surprised 
and grieved at the singular ignorance betrayed 
by members on this subject. It may appear a 
small matter to some, but all who have experi- 
ence will testify to the confusion and consequent 
loss of dignity in the body arising from this 
very neglect. A knowledge of rules, and re- 
spect to their observance, expedite business, and 
on this ground if on no other, they should not 
be disregarded. 

But when the Assembly is convened and all 
is ready for the transaction of business, we, 
would, without presuming to dictate, suggest the 
following thoughts without enlarging upon them. 
Every one should be attentive to the matter in 
hand. If by right it is before the Assembly, 
it cannot with propriety be regarded as too in- 
significant for the notice ofany member. What- 
ever it may be, let it be most carefully pondered 
until a right disposition is made of it. This 
rule not only refers to the attention of members 
while present, in opposition to all interference 
from other objects, but it pointedly rebukes the 
absence of members from the Assembly while 
in session. The individual who is engaged in 
conversation or in reading, or in. walking the 
streets while the business is going on, is neg- 
lecting his high duty. One of the least evil 
effects of this is perhaps the interruption in 
taking a vote, by a call from one or more who 
have neglected to observe the progress of busi- 
ness, and who now unreasonably demand the As- 
sembly to pause until the state of the question 
be explained to them. On the subject of speech 
making we wish our voice could be heard and 
heeded. Beshort. It is not necessary on one 
question in a thousand to spend more than a 
very few minutes in stating your views, and 
they, we have often thought, who can get up; 
frequently and make long speeches, must either 
have a very good opinion of themselves, or sup- 
pose others have a good opinion of them. For our 


own part, we have seldom derived instruction,| 


on any subject of debate, from a professed 
speech-maker, Besides it is well to know that 
a man may speak himself out of all influence. 
In many instances we have seen persons Who 
were respectfully regarded at the beginning of 
a session, placed, by general consent, in the 
unenviable position. of bores at the close, and 
for the simple reason that they would talk when 
nobody wished to hear them, The great mass 
of an Assembly, who have with them the com- 
mon sense, are justly offended when they have 


reason to believe that certain speech-makers 


‘| spirit, 


considered it as a settled matter that no right 
decision can be made unless they shall sp 

liglit over a subject. Opinions, therefore, had 
better be expressed in few words without any 
flourishes of oratory, which are never very 
acceptable to the many, who wish to get through 
with their business, and go home to their flocks. 
Kt is a good rule also to let others have an op- 
portunity of expressing an opinion, a thing 
which is often prevented by the continued occu- 
pation of the floor by a few who seem to think 
that they have an admitted right to do all the 


talking. Much, very much precious time would 


be saved by a modest use of the rights of debate. 

Another point that we regard as exceedingly 
important is the observance of Christian’courtesy 
and temper. 

A Christian minister or elder should never 
so far forget himself as to make a remark per- 
sonally offensive to a brother, and if he should, 
the aggrieved one should not reply in the same 
The Christian spirit is beautiful when 
illustrated by the spiritual officers of the Church, 
and those who cannot exemplify it in their con- 
duct even when sitting as members of a court of 
Christ, should stay at home. Did the effect of 
an angry collision confine itself to the actors it 
would be less matter; but who does not know, 
that the character of a whole Assembly is often 
stigmatized by one such occurrence? “Be 
courteous” is a beautiful precept and withall it 
is a divine one; oh that the Master would breathe 
the spirit of it into every General Assembly of 
our Church. 

It is well ‘also not to be opinionative. No- 
body admires the man who always takes it 
for granted that he is right; while on the con- 
trary it is very pleasant to see an individual 
bear the defeat of a favourite measure calmly, 
and as if possibly, after all, the majority might 
be right! To be always ready to fume and pro- 
test under defeat is the mark of a little mind. 

We have many more suggestions which we 
could not now make without being tedious ; we 
will therefore take leave of the subject with this 
one advice to members—be always prepared to 
vote aye or no. -Wethink the cases are ex- 
tremely rare which will justify the non hquet, 
because if any man of ordinary sense will 
attend to a question, he will be able to come to 
an intelligent conclusion. 


Mr. Wines’ Lecrures.—We direct atten- 
tion to the Programme of Mr. Wines’ Lectures, 
in another column, The arrangement of sub- 
jects is comprehensive, and skilfully made, and 
we have no doubt the Lectures will be rich in 
instruction, 


Cuurcn Recorp.—Griffith and Simon, of 
Philadelphia, have published a very neat vo- 
lume, containing the necessary blanks for 
Church Registers. It is designed for record- 
ing baptisms, and church members, and the 
plan appears to us to be a very good one, an 
worthy of the attention of pastors. | 


Amusine.—The Banner of the Cross (our 
intelligent readers must not smile,) has a regu- 
lar line of Apostolic succession, from St. John 
to Bishop White! It is wonderful to behold the 
creations of imagination. 


FROM OUR FOREIGN CORRESPONDENT.—No. III. 
On Germany, 

Dear Sir—From Halle, which was the sub- 
ject of my last letter, | wentto Berlin, and the 
ten days which I passed there, were the most 
interesting of any that I spent in Germany. 
But at Berlin, tendays are scarcely sufficient 
to allow a passing glance at things of deepest 
interest ; or tospeak more definitely, compelled 
by the shortness of the time to choose between 
things and men,I unhesitatingly preferred the 
latter. I allowed myself to depart from this 
rule only in favour of the University and the 
Library, the only public buildings I visited. 
The University is a vast establishment, in which 
instruction is given by between one and two 
hundred professors. The lecture-rooms are 
very plain, but spacious. Some of them can 
accommodate several hundred pupils. With 
what interest I saw the chairs occupied by the 
Neanders, the Hengstenbergs, the Schellings, 
and so many other lights of the world, to say 
nothing of their predecessors, now no more! 
The finest room in the edifice is the Theses-hall, 
(salle des théses,} so called on account of the 
public exercises held in it, from time to time ; 
it is adorned with the portraits of the dead, who 
in life shed the greatest lustre on the Univer- 
sity of Berlin. The busts of Schleiermacher 
and Hegel particularly attracted my attention. 
The Library is enriched with about 600,000 
volumes ; of all the books I saw there, that 
which interested me the most was a copy of the 
first printed Bible; next, a Hebrew Bible, 
which Luther used in translating the Old Tes- 
tament ; lastly, a manuscript volume of Luther’s 
translation, written by his own hand. 

But whatever may be the beauty of Berlin, 
and its richness in monuments, and institutions 
of every description, its greatest glory is in the 
men, and especially the servants of God, whom 
it possesses. On one hand, are seen men in the 
highest ranks of society, who have learned to 
value the glory which comes from God more 
than that which comes from the world, and 
who, in this respect, follow the example given 
by the king and his family. On the other. 
we see learned men of the highest order, the 
élite of philosophy, literature, and science, 
who humble themselves at the feet of the Lord, 
and whose greatest ambition is to employ the 
gilts which hé has bestowed upon them, for the 
advancement of his glory. It is a sight well 
calculated to gladden and invigorate faith. At 
the same time, let us not forget, that the soul of 
an obscure peasant is as precious in the Lord’s 
sight as that of a prince, or of a mighty genius, 
and that all which the world deems illustrious, 
fades into insignificance in the presence of that 
inheritance of glory, which God has in reserve 
for the least of his saints. * ‘Thanks be to God 
for his unspeakable gift.” 

The king of Prussia, of whom I had the 
satisfaction ‘to obtain a near view, has given so 
many proofs of his attachment to the truth as 
itis in Jesus, that my feeble testimony is not 
needed, in addition to all that has been said on 
this subject. I would rather exhort the chil- 
dren of God, who shall read these lines, to re- 
member in their prayers those princes who, 
like him, have it in their power to do so much 
for the advancement of the kingdom of God, 
but who have also so great difficulties to con- 
tend against. For they may say with David, 
‘*They that render evil for good are my ad- 
versaries because I follow the thing that good 
s.” Let us cherish a peculiar affection to- 
wards brethren thus situated, and assist them 
in their conflicts by our prayers. It would be 
a great mistake to suppose that the state of the 
church in Prussia is all that might be desired; 
much, very much is defective both in discipline 
and life; and there, as elsewhere, true Chris- 
tians sigh after an improved condition of the 
church. I found this want deeply felt. at Ber- 


lin by servants of God, who are the most dis- 


tinguished by their social position, or their in- 
telligence. The present state of the church 


appeared to them one of transition and prepa-| 


ration; whence many conclude, that without 
being extremely preoccupied about the general 
reformation, which great providential dispen- 
pensations of the Lord alone can produce, each 
of us should make it his special endeavour to 
be faithful in his individual work, carefully 
discerning the vocation which he has received 
from thel Head of the church. In these difficult 
times, we have need, ia some respect, of a dou- 
ble measure of personal piety and interior life. 
May the'Lord when he cometh find us watch- 
ing! It{is hoped that the king, seconded in his 
pious designs by Eichorn, his respectable min- 
ister for religious affairs, (ministre des cultes,) 
will grant certain institutions to the church, 
having for their object its less entire depend- 
ence on thestate. The government has alrea- 
dy given evidence of a liberal spirit, in the 
changes which it has produced in the condition 
of the strict Lutherans, who suffered so much 
under the preceding reign. 

I shall relate here an anecdote, told me by a 
person worthy of entire confidence; it illus- 
trates the character of the king, and the spirit 
which animates him. He was travelling in 
one of the districts of his kingdom. A pastor 
called to preach in his presence, delivered a 
rather unseasonable discourse, in which he flat- 
tered the king, and continued incessantly pro- 
posing him as a model to his parishioners. At 
first, the king said nothing; but when just on 
the point of leaving the place, being already in 
his car‘iage, and seeing all the people assem 
bled round him, and the pastor in the midst of 
his flock, he turned toward him and said, * Mr. 
Pastor, at another time have the goodness not 
to draw your examples from me. Preach the 
Lord Jesus Christ, of whom I have heard you 
say very little this morning.” 

I shall not attempt to describe to you the 
distinguished men whom [ had the privilege of 
visiting at Berlin. It would be presumptuous 
in me to draw the character of public men from 
so brief an interview; I] fear | should not do 
them justice. Besides, what could a few lines 
written by the anonymous correspondent of a 
religious journal add to the reputation of men 
who. are known to the whole learned world, 
such as the Professors Schelling, Neander, 
Hengstenberg, Twesten, Marheinecke, Steffens, 
or the preachers Strauss, Theremin, Gossner, 
de Gerlach? It may be said, that the Prus- 
sian universities, particularly those of Berlin, 
Halle, and Bonn, hold the first rank among the 
German universities. It may also be affirmed, 
that comparing Orthodoxy and Rationalism, 
the advantage of learning is decidedly with the 
former. I remember being told this at Na. 
ples, fifteen years ago, by an eminent Berlin 
professor; but it has still more truly become 
the case since that period. It must be con- 
fessed, that the learned and pious doctors of 
Germany do not explain themselves on certain 
doctrinal points, exactly in the manner in which 
we are accustomed to hear them stated by 
French or English, and, as [ should think, by 
American ministers. Along with its advan- 
‘tages, learning has its dangers and temptations; 
and the man who agitates and discusses the 
most difficult questions, may easily receive a 
bias from them which will affect the simplicity 
of his faith. On the other hand, a less pro- 
found student can look upon certain questions 
more steadily. Undoubtedly, we have a great 
deal to learn from our German brethren, and 
on their part, they have some things to learn 
from their foreign brethren. But amidst all 
these existing shades of difference, it is delight- 
ful to observe, that all who love the Lord Jesus 
Christ, have, notwithstanding these minor dis- 
crepancies, a common foundation.. There is 
but one faith, and it must be acknowledged, that 
this faith has something about it peculiarly im- 
pressive and amiable, when it is united to dis- 
tinguished intellectual powers, and thorough 
scholarship. ‘There are in Germany, just as 
among ourselves, and in every country, two 
antagonist spirits—the Spirit of the Lord. and 
the spirit of the world; and there, as clsewhere, 
the impossibility of walking harmoniously to- 
gether, when not agreed respecting the founda- 
lion, is experienced. For some years back, 
they have formed pastoral conferences, of both 
parties, the one under the influence of the evan- 
gelical spirit, the others under that of the ra- 
tionalistic. This separation, provided it be not 
too rigid, is necessary for beth parties, if 
either are desirous of doing any good; and the 
great reason why the pastoral conferences form- 
ed in France, are so unproductive, and some- 
times so troublesome, is because they are com- 
posed of all the pastors of the established 
church, who may be willing to attend, and 
consequently, of members whose sentiments are 
divergent, and often contrary. In such meet- 
ings, all is confusion, and however peaceful the 
disposition which men, animated by the Spirit 
of the Lord, may be enabled to bring thither, 
it is not always practicable to avoid vexatious 
discussions. Peace, as well as truth, would be 
the gainer, were we to follow in France, the 
example set by the pastoral conferences of 
Germany. 


The most formidable enemy with which the 
truth has at present to contend, in Germany, 
is not the rationalism of the last century, which 
was introduced by Semler, and is still main- 
tained by Ammon, Paulus, &c. That form of 
rationalism is worn out, and has lived out its 
day ; but it has given place to errors more sub- 
tle, more seductive to the German mind; | 
mean the philosophy of Hegel, called the Phi- 
losophy of the Absolute. ‘This philosophy under- 
takes to deduce all things—the world, and God 
himself, from the bosom of the human mind; it 
is a sort of pananthropism, which, in a great 
many points, borders on pantheism, and, like 
that, results in the denial of personality and 
moral responsibility. But its starting point 
has something in it very flattering to the 
pride of the human mind, which it constitutes 
the centre and arbiter of the universe; while 
it is not without something, also, to gratify 
a philosophical understanding, as no philoso- 
phy can offer a system presenting greater 
unity, and in itself so completely sufficient. 
This explains why it has found so much favour 
in Germany, where, at the present day, it is 
doing so much harm, especially among the 
youth. Amiable young persons, piously dis- 
posed, are observed to be carried away with it, 
in mournful succession. Afterward, they gra- 
dually lay aside the habits of piety. ‘I pray 
no longer,” said one of them: ‘of what use is 
it, since, after all, it is to myself that my pray- 
er would be addressed?” Such is the fearful 
result. I happened to get into a discussion, in 
a public conveyance, with a young man, who, 
without doubt, had formed his principles in the 
school of this philosophy; to him, all moral and 
intellectual considerations opposed to his views, 
were useless, and a complete confusion reigned 
in the field of his philosophy and religion; to 
him,’ there was neither error, nor positive truth ; 
neither sin, nor true holiness; truth is found at 
the bottom of error, and holiness at the bottom 
of sin. These frightful principles are the legi- 
timate consequences of the fundamental idea of 
the system, according to which, all thoughts 
and feelings (sentiments) have a common cri- 
gin and the same character. Some think that 
they have noticed an accelerated progress of 
this deplorable system since the accession of 
the present king, a great many of the youth 
having perceived in it, a particularly effective 
means of opposing the evangelical tendency of 
the government. If this were the principal cause 
of Hegelianism, a hope might be entertained 
that it would be transitory; but, as I have al- 
ready explained it, the causes on which it de 
pends, are more profound and more unhappily 
permanent. It is a real scourge with which the 
instructed class of the German people is visited ; 
an audacious (counterfeit of) science, which, 
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neglecting to take as its guide the word of God, 
brings forth the fruits of impiety, and corrup- 
tion. Thus, the ways of the Lord are always 
righteous, and always adapted to give warn- 
ing to such as have received eyes to see, and 
ears to hear. 

Justice to Hegel requires the acknowledg- 
ment, that he did not yo so far as his disciples 
have done, and that-undoubtedly, he would not 
have approved of the consequences which they 
have drawn from his system; but once placed 
on the declivity, how shall the human mind 
arrest its downward course? Jt is in interest- 
ing circumstance, that the wife of this philoso- 
pher, who survived him, and is yet living, is 
pious. Her husband having, one day, found 
her reading the Catechism, said to her, “Oh! 
why cannot! obtain this simple faith? for, afier 
all, we cannot go beyond what is written in this 
book.” Among the men who have adopted the 
philosophical ideas of Hegel, there are some 
who are decidedly Christians, and even ortho- 
dox. Of this number is Géschel, a man of 
great genius and learning. We must think, how- 
ever, that these disciples of Elegel, if it be pro- 
per to give them this name, withdraw from their 
master, in proportion to their establishment in 
the faith ; otherwise, it would be very necessary 
to admit, that there exists a happy inconsisten- 
cy between their philosophical principles and 
their religious doctrine. 

The Hegelians have not feared to assert, 
that the principles laid down by the reformers, 
three centuries ago, would have conducted them 
to the Hegelian doctrine, if they had lived in 
our day, inasmuch as the only difference be- 
tween the doctrines of the Reformation and 
those of Hegel, is that of time and devclopmemt. 
To this, Hengstenberg replied, in a manner 
equally solid and ingenious, in his Evangelical 
Gazette, (in the Preface of the year 1840.) 
He showed, that there existed in .the time of 
Calvin, under-the name of Libertini, a he- 
retical sect, whose ideas and expressions bore a 
striking resemblance to those of the Hegelians, 
in our time, and that Calvin opposed them by 
arguments, which, for the most part, would 
still be applicable in the discussions of orthodox 
Christians with the disciples of Hegel. “ There 
is nothing new under the sun.” 

Among human means of resistance to the 
encroachment of Hegelianism, the instruction 
given by Schelling is the most powerful. ‘This 
great philosopher, aged about seventy years, 
but still in all his strength, who, after succes- 
sively adopting and refuting more than one 
philosophical system, ended by keeping a long 
silence, has just re-appeared on the philosophi- 
cal stage, for the purpose of opposing the doc- 
trine of Hegel. He is not yet sufficiently ad- 
vanced in his course to enable us to decide with 
certainty concerning the effect, which he is 
destined to produce, whether as attacking 
Hegel’s principles, or defending the principles 
of the gospel, to which he now professes his 
attachment. The course given by Mr. Schel- 
ling last winter, in respect of these two points, 
can scarcely be considered as more than pre- 
paratory; we must wait the ulterior develop- 
ment of the philosopher’s thoughts, to know 
what edifice he designs to erect on this founda- 
tion. Thus far the Hegelians complain, with 
apparent reason, that he has not opposed, or even 
discussed the fundamental principle of their sys- 
tem; and the Christians, on their side, were 
desirous of some declarations, if not more ex- 
plicit, at least plainer, and less subject to mis- 
take, in favour of the doctrine of the gospel. 
There is, nevertheless, every reason to believe, 
that Schelling is really attached to Christianity, 
although he mixes with it some peculiar notions, 
which may appear odd in Germany, and which 


_would seem still more so in France. 


This first course, of which I have spoken, 
had for its principal subject the Greek mytholo- 
gv, in which Schelling sees a very important 
field of philosophical and theological investiga- 
tion. Ever since the fall, according to Schel- 
ling, Christ acted incessantly on the spirit of 
man ; and without being under the necessity of 
supposing that the patriarchal revelation, in 
part, reached the Greeks, the human mind 
naturally and necessarily produced mythology, 
in Order to recover, in some measure, what it 
had lost by the fall. Satan, the principle of 
evil, on his part, acted on the human mind in 
a contrary way to the action of Christ, and 
from these two opposite influences, as the com- 
bined ‘effect of both, proceeded mythology, an 
astonishing mixture of truth and error, of good 
andevil. With this idea, Schelling seeks every 
where, in mythology, for the affinities with 
Christian verity, which it offers; he points outa 
great number of these affinities ; but his reason- 
ings, into the details of which I cannot enter 
here, will probably appear to many persons, to 
be for the most part, more ingenious than solid. 
We shall very soon be enabled to judge of this, 
for Schelling, at the time I had the pleasure of 
seeing him at Berlin, proposed to publish, with- 
out delay, a book on the subjects treated of in 
his public lectures. One thing in this book 
which is likely to create the greatest surprise, 


is the manner in which he explains certain pas- — 


sages of Scripture. He adopts an entirely new 
exegesis, adapted to the peculiarity which we 
have just indicated. We shall cite but one ex- 
ample; in Jsaiah lili. he sees not a prediction 
of the sufferings which Christ was to endure 
subsequent to his incarnation, but a description 
of what his spirit suffered, while in some sense 
imprisoned in paganism and its mythology. As 
to other matters, not having heard the profes- 
sor’s elucidations, | can give but a very imper- 
fect account of his ideas; in order to forma 
competent judgment, we must wait for his 
promised publication, In the oriental mytholo- 
gy, and particularly the Hindu, he also finds 
certain analogies to Christian doctrine; but, 
according to him, the importance of these analo- 
gies has been much exaggerated, as well as their 
antiquity; and they are not to be compared with 
the data of the Greek mythology. #an 
BARNES ON EPISCOPACY. 

Messrs. Perkins and Purves have just pub- 
lished “ An Inquiry into the Organization and 
Government of the Apostolical Church, particu- 
larly with reference to. the claims of Episcopa- 
cy. By the Rev. Albert Barnes.” Some years 
since, the Rev. Dr. Onderdonk, of Philadelphia, 
published a Tract, with the title, ‘* Episcopacy 
tested by Scripture.” This was much applaud- 
ed by Episcopalians, as an unanswerable argu- 
ment for Prelacy. Mr. Barnes reviewed the 
Tract with ability, and the present volume is 
the review, enlarged, and indeed rewritten, 
with the purpose of presenting it as a consecu- 
tive argument. Mr. Barnes takes Dr. Onder- 


‘donk on his own ground, and he makes him 


feel, as we should judge, that he had never 
made a greater mistake, than when he profess- 
ed his willingness to submit the claims of Epis- 
copacy to the test of Scripture. Mr. Barnes 
gives a clear, forcible and perfectly conclusive 
argument, and must convince any unprejudiced 
reader, that Episcopacy, wherever else it may 
be found, is not to be found in the Bible. We 
hope our readers will like the following extract 
well enough to buy the book. | 

Secr. 3.—The primitive churches were or- 
ganized without a prelate, and without three 
“orders of clergy.” 

In support of this, J shall adduce the case of 
one Church at least that was not organized on 
the principles of Episcopalians, with three or- 
ders of clergy. I refer 10 the church at Phi- 
lippi. ‘Paul and ‘Timothy, servants of Jesus 
Christ, to all the saints in Christ Jesus, who 


are at Philippi, with the bishops and deacons” 
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_.»by po words or names that indicate superior 


It'was organized by the apostle Paul 
in connection with Silas, sad. was, therefore, 
itive sad apostolic” plan. 


on the truly 


Acts xvi. (2.) It was, in the centre of a: large 


territory, the capital:of Macedonia, and not 
likely to be placed in subjection to a diocesan of 
another..region. (3.) It. was surrounded . by 
other churches ; ae we have express mention o! 
the church at Thessalonica, and the preaching 
of the gospel at Berea. Acie xvii. (4.) There 
is mention. made of but two orders of men. 
What the deacons were, we know from the ap- 
pointment in Acts vis' 1—6. ‘They were de- 
signated, not tv preach, bul to take care of the 
poor members.of the Church, and to distribute 
the’alms of the saints. As we have there, in 
the original appointment.of the office, the ex- 
press und extended mention of its tunctions, we 
are to infer that the design was the same al 
Philippi. The other. .class, therefore —the 
binhops,” constitute the. preaching order, or 
the clergy—those to whom were committed the 
preaching of the word, the administration of 
the sacraments, and the discipline of the church. 
Now, either these bishops were prelates, or they 
were the pastors, the presbyters of the church. 
If Episcopalians choose to say, that they were 
prelates, then it. follows, (a) that there was a 
plurality of such prelates in the same diocese, 
the same and the same church; which is 
contrary to the fundamental idea of Episcopacy. 
It follows, also, (b) that there was entirely want- 
ing, in this church, the “ second order” of cler- 

y; that an Episcopal church was organized, 

elective in one of the essential grades, with an 
appointment of a body of prelates without pres- 
byters; that. is, an order of **superior”: men, 
designated to exercise jurisdiction over priests” 
who had no existence. If it be said, that the 
“ presbyters,” or “second order,” might have 
been there, though Paul did not expressly name 
them ; then we are presented with the remark- 
able fact, that he specifies the deacons, in- 
ferior order, and expresses to. them his'Chris- 
tian salutations; that he salutes also the “‘ saints” 
—or the private members of the cliurch, and 
yet entirely disregards those whe had the spe- 
cial pastoral charge of the church. Paul thus 
becomes a model of disrespect and incivility. 
In the epistles to Timothy, he gives him direc- 
tions ‘about every thing else, but no counsel 
about his brother “ prelates ;” in the epistles to 
the churches,- he salutes their prelates, and 
their deacons, but becomes utterly regardless 
of the ** second order of clergy,” the immediate 
pasiors of the churches. 


But if our Episcopal brethren prefer to say, 
that the ** bishops” here mean not prelates, but 
presbyters, we, so far, shail agree with them ; 
and then it follows, (a) That here is an unde- 
niable instance of a church, or rather of a group 
of churches large enough to satisfy the reason- 
able desire of any diocesan bishop for extend- 
ed jurisdiction, organized without any prelate. 
None is mentioned; and there are but two 
orders of men, to whom the care of the “saints 
at Philippi” is intrusted. (6) If there was a 
prelate there, then we ask, why Paul did not 
refer to him, with affectionate salutations ? 
Why does he refer to “ the second and third 
orders of clergy,” without the slightest refer- 
ence to the man who was “superior to them in 
ministerial rank and power?” Was Paul jeal- 
ous of the prelate? Or have we here another 
instance of indecorum and incivility? (c) If 
they had had a prelate, and the see was then 
vacant, why is there no reference to this fact ? 
Why no condolence at their loss? Why no 
prayer that God would send them a man to 
enter into the vacant diocese? (d) Episcopa- 
lians have sometimes felt the pressure of these 
difficulties to be so great, that they have sup- 
posed the prelate was absent when this epistle 
was addressed to the church at Puilippi, and 
that this was the reason why he was not re- 
membered in the salutation. Of this solution, 
I observe only, that it is mere assumption. But 
even granting this assumption, it is an inquiry 
of not very easy solution, why Paul did not 
make some reference to this fact, and ask their 
prayers for the absent prelate. One can scarce- 
ly help being’ forcibly reminded, by the ineffect- 
ual efforts of Episcopalians to find a prelate at 
Philippi, of a remarkable transaction mentioned 
in 1 Kings xviii. 27, 28. ‘* Either he is talk- 
ing; or he is pursuing; or he is ina journey; 
or peradventure he sleepeth, and must be awak.- 
ed.” It is scarcely necessary to remark, that, 
if a single church is proved to have been or- 
ganized without the “three orders of clergy,” 
the parity of the ministry is made out by apos. 
tolic appointment, and the Episcopal argument! 
is at an end. | 


I may add, that this view of the organization 
of the church in Philippi is confirmed by an 
examination of the organization of the church 
in its immediate neighbourhood, in Thessaloni- 
ca. Inthe two epistles which Paul directed to 
that Church, there is not the slightest reference 
to any prelatical bishop; there_is no mention of 
‘“‘ three orders of clergy;” there is no hint, that 
the church was organized on that plan. But 
one order of ministers is mentioned, evidently 
as entitled to the same degree of respect, and 
as on an entire equality. They were clearly 
of the same rank, and engaged in discharging 
the functions of the same office. “And we be- 
seech you, brethren, to know them which labour 
among you, and are over you in the Lord, and 
admonish you ; and to esteem them very highly 
in love, for their work’s sake.” 1 Thess. v. 12, 
13. Will the advocates of Episcopacy be kind 
enough to inform us, why there is no mention 
of the prelate, whether present or absent ? 

We are here prepared to estimate the force 
of the undeniable fact, that there is no distinc- 
tion of grade or rank in the names which are 
given to the ministers of the gospel in the New 
Testament. It is admitted by Episcopalians 
themselves, that the names bishop, presbyter, 
etc., in the Bible, do not denote those ranks of 
church-officers to which they are now applied, 
but are given indiscriminately to all. On this 
point, we have the authority of Dr. Onderdonk. 
* The name ‘bishop,’” says he, “which now 
designates the highest grade of the ministry, ts 
not appropriated to this office in Scripture. 
That name is given to the middle order, or 
presbyters; and ALL THAT WE READ IN THE 
NEW TESTAMENT CONCERNING ‘ BISHOPS,’ (inD- 
cluding, of course, the words ‘overseers,’ and 
‘oversight,’ which have the same derivation,) 
IS TO BE REGARDED AS PERTAINING TO THIS 
MIDDLE GRADE.” ‘Tract, pe 12. * Another ir- 
regularity of the same kind, occurs in regard to 
the word ‘elder.’ It is sometimes used for a 
minister, or clergyman of any grade, higher, 
middle, or lower; but it more strictly signifies 
a presbyter.” ‘Tract, p. 14. 

In accordance with this fact, which is as re- 
markable as it is true, we have seen that Peter 
applies to himself the name presbyter, and puts 
himself on a level with other presbyters. “ ‘The 
presbyters which are among you, | ezhort,” 
(not | command, or enjoin, as a prelate would 
do,) ‘“ who am also a presbyter.”’ 1 Pet. v. I. 
And in the very next verse, he exhorts them, 
(the elders, or presbyters,) to “feed the ftock 
of God, taking the oversight,” (*xerourre: exer- 
cising the office of bishop,) “ not by constraint.” 

Now let these conceded facts be borne in 
mind. The term presbyter is applied to the 
apostles. “All thut we read of in the New 
‘Testament concerning * bishops,’ is applied to 
the middle grade.” ‘The apostles address each 
other, and their brethren, by the same terms— 


rank, grade, or authority. This fact can be 
accounted for, only ou the supposition that the 

regarded themselves as ministers, as on a level. 
If they meant to teach that one class was supe- 


ders and ranks, and reduce their ministers to 


‘competence, physical comfort, ease of mind, repose 
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terms which wovld’ have marked the various | of their 
grades. For if the term-“ bishop” can now do 

sit: eould have-done-it theo ; if the term pres- 
byier can now be-usedto denote the middle 
grade,” it.could.then have been so used. It is 
clear, aleo, that if euch had been their intention 
they. would have-thus employed those terms. 
That the sacred writers were capable of using 
language definitely, iscopalians will not 
doubt. Why, then, if they were capable, did 
they choose not to do it? Are prelates now 
ever as vague and indefinite in their uge of the 


pitas, thom of Israel, or great National Diet, com- 
posed of deputies traly representing the popular 
will, and faithfully embodying and carrying out its 
Decrees— Powers and functions of these several De- 
Eminently popular character of the He- 
rew Government—lis close and remarkable Ana- 
logies with our own. | 
gcrure VI.—The Moral Law—lIts political re- 
lations and bearings—Civil jurispradence of Moses 
—Its influence on other Governments, ancient and 
modern—With the exception of international and 


vine mission cf Moses; those, to wit, grounded on 
the alleged trivial and absurd nature of some of his 
Laws, on his toleration of certain acknowledgad so- 
cial evils, on the want of absolute, intrinsic perfec- 
tion inevery one of his civil enactments, on his re- 
cognition of the principles of judicial retaliation, on 
the omission of future rewards and punishments as 
sanctions of his Laws, and on the cruel and san- 
guinary character of his penalties. | 

Lecture VII.—Criminal Laws of Moses—Great 
Advance which Civil Liberty made in this Part of 
the Mosaic Code—Great Design of Punishment 
clearly and beaugifully stated by Moses—NoSym- 
pathy with certain modern Refinements of Wisdom, 
nor with a Pseudo- Philanthropy, extensively preva- 
lent in our Day—His Penalties—Nomber of Capi- 
tal Crimes in his System oftep greatly overstated— 
Admitted no Cruel or Ignominions Punishments— 
Imprisonment, why not employed—Constitution of 
Courts—Forms of judicial Procedure—Legal ‘Pro- 
cess—Analysis of a Law-Suit recorded in the 4th 
Chapter of Ruth—Inferences from it—Caustic Re- 
mark of Dr. Clarke upon it. 

Lecture VIII.—Bearing of the whole preceding 
Discussion on the new Philosophy of Transcendent- 
alism—Pantheistic and other Errors 
of the Transcendental Theory examined, expos- 
ed, and refuted—The Truths which it embodies 
and claims te have distovered, shown to be as old, 
at least, as the Poem of Job, and the History of 
Moses ; and to have been expressed, with far great- 
er force as well as clearness, in those ancient Writ- 
ings, than io any of the misty Productions of our 
modern Transcendentalists. 

To the above course of eight Lectures, it is pro- 
bable that one or two more will be added, on the 
Relation and Application of Judaism to Christianity, 
wherein, it will be my endeavour, to show that the 
latter is but the completion and perfection of the 
former. This design will involve the necessity of 
an examination into the origin, nature, and efficacy 
of ancient sacrifices. Here it will be needful, as it 
will be easy, to prove that these were of divine in- 
stitution; that they were strictly vicarious and ex- 
PIATORY in their character; and that they had no 
proper virtue of their own, but were typical of some- 
thing that had; viz., the One Great and ony Sa- 
CRIFICE in the person of the Son of God, when, both 
Priest and Victim, He offered himself upon the cross, 
as the suestituTe of the guilty. That propitiatory 
expiation, in the strictest sense, was held both by 
Jews and Heathens in ancient times, and by the 
most learned of the modern Hebrew doctors, will 
be shown at large, from the Old Testament Scrip- 
tures, and by quotations from Josephus, Philo, Mai- 
monides, Abarbanel, Nachmanides, Buxtorf, Isaac 
Netto, Arwch, Jarchi, Bartenora, De Pomis, and 
other eminent Jewish writers, and also from Cesar, 
Herodotus, Plutarch, Servitius, Suidas, Hesychius, 
Plautas, Ovid, and other distinguished authorities 
among the Greeks and Romans. The masterly and 
unanswerable argument of St. Paul, in his Jet- 
ter to his countrymen, will be reviewed and ana- 
lyzed, and the Jewish and Christian dispensations 
shown to be identical in their principles and hopes, 
and to constitute merely different parts of one 
grand, harmonious, and magnificent Unit,—Re- 
DEMPTION AND SALVATION THROUGH THE SUBSTITU- 
TED MERIT OF THE OBEDIENCE AND DEATH OF THE 
Son or Gop IN OUR OWN NATURE. 

C. Wives. 


these terms in the New Testament is precise- 
ly ia accordance with the usage in Presbyteri- 
an and Congregational churches. They speak 
indiscriminately of their ministers, just as the 
sacred writers did, as “* bishops,” as ** pastors,” 
as *‘teachers,” as “ evangelists.” They re- 
gard their ministers as on an equality. Did 
not the sacred writers do the same ? 
-It is as remarkable, that the mode of using 
these terms in the Episcopal churches is nor, 
(ez concessis,) that which occurs in the Bible.| 
Aod it is as certain, that were they thus to use 
those terms it would at once confound their or- 


equality. Do we ever see any approximation 
in their addresses, and in their canons, in this 
respect, to the language and style of the New 
Testament? Do we ever hear of bishop Tyng, 
or bishop Hawkes, or bishop Schroeder, o1 
bishop Stone? Do we ever hear of presbyter 
Ives, or Doane, or Onderdonk ? How }jwould 
language like this sound in the mouth of'a pre- 
latical bishop? Would not all men be amazed, 
as if some new thing under the sun had hap- 
pened in the Episcopal church? And yet, it is 
to be presumed, that the terms used in the New 
Testament to designate any office, may be used 
still. It cannot be improper to call things by 
their true names, and to apply to all ranks and 
orders of men the terms which are applied to 
them by the Spirit of inspiration. And as the 
indiscriminate use of these terms is carefully 
avoided by the customs and canons of the Epis- 
copal church ; as there seems to have been a 
presentiment in the formation of those canons 
that such indiscriminate use would reduce the 
fabric to simple “ parity” of the clergy; and as 
these terms cannot be so used without reducing 
these “‘ ranks and orders” to a Scriptural equali- 
ty, we come to the conclusion, that the apostles 
meant to teach that the ministers of the New 
Testament are equal in ministerial rights and 
powers. | 

For the Presbyterian. 
CIVIL CODE OF THE HEBREWS. 


It is the just observation of the learned Michaelis, 
that whatever motives can prompt us to the study 
of the Grecian and Roman Jaws, will, with equal 
if not greater force, recommend the Mosaic law to 
our attention. The code of Moses is the most ancient 
body of laws, which has come down to us entire, 
a circumstance which invests it with a pecaliar 
interest to every inquisitive mind. But it has far 
higher claims than mere antiquity to our study and 
regard. It contains the germ of every thing that is 
precious and valuable in modern civilization. Ii 
constitutes, as it were, a common fountain, from 
which all enlightened nations have drawn their best 
principles of moral, constitutional, civil and crimi- 
nal law. The proof of this is drawn from the 
Chronicles of the kings of Media and Persia; from 
the history of the Egyptian Ptolemies; from the 
Codes of the most famous Grecian, lawgivers, the 
Twelve Tables of Rome, and the Pandecis of Jus- 
tinian; from the writings of Hermippus, Theo-| | 
phrastus, Clearchus, and Aristotle, as well as from 
those of Josephus and Philo; and from the public 
records of Germany, France, Great Britain, and the 
United States. 

The analogy, between the political institutions of 
the ancient Israelites and those of our own country, 
is very surprising; and the contrast scarcely less so be- 
tween the Hebrew Government and the governments 
of the other contemporaneous nations, and between 
the condition of the people under the former and the 
latter. No ancient nation, save the Jewish, had 
any idea of the true principles of civil liberty. The 
people seem to have been considered as of no sort 
of moment by the governments of most ancient 
empires. In Egypt, they were mere Pyramid-buil- 
ders; in Assyria, abject slaves, who must bow toa 
senseless image when ordered by their sovereigns ; 
in Rome, fighting slaves; in Sparta, Helots; in 
Athens, idle vagabonds, amused by the government 
with shows, at the expense of the oppressed allies ; 
in Northern Europe, where Druidism prevailed, the 
slaves of a system of castes; in most countries of 
Asia, the same. Throughout the whole ancient 
world, the masses were degraded, brutalized, and 
oppressed by monarchical or oligarchical govero- 
ments. Arbitrary men or arbitrary laws governed 
every where. 

To this rule the Jewish republic formed a 
striking exception. If we examine the provinces 
of the Mosaic law, if we carefully inspect the pro- 
visions in that venerable Code, we shall find that 
it realizes the beau ideal of a republican govern- 
ment, as expressed by Jeremy Bentham,—“ the go- 
vernment which insures the greatest happiness of the 
He rep numbers.”” The great principles of civil 
iberty and constitutional government were as tho- 
roughly developed in the constitution of Moses, as 
they are in ourown. In truth, that glorious char- 
ter of human freedom, the Declaration of American 
Independence, was but an echo from the deep thun- 
ders of Mount Sinai. Liberty to the masses, general 


JESUS WEPT. 
By Frances J. Crosby, 


Pupil in the New York Institution for the Blind. 
Joun x1, 35, 


He wept !—the Son of God, the Saviour wept, 
When at the lonely grave, where Lazarus slept. 
He wept—for oh, His human nature felt 

Their grief, who at His feet in sorrow knelt. 


He wipes the tear, from sorrow’s weeping eye: 
He calms the troubled breast, the heaving sigh; 
And, tho’ His rod we feel—in love ’tis given, 
’Tis but to raise our hearts, from earth to heaven. 


He, for our sins, did die!—oh, wondrous love! 
He, with his Father, pleads our cause above. 
The contrite’spirit He will not disdain ; 

The soul that seeks Him, shall not seek in vain. 


Tho’ tempests rise, if we on Him are staid, 
He’ll whisper—I am here, “ be not afraid.” 
Tho’ earthly friends forsake, He still is nigh— 
And, guards His children, with a watchful eye. 


DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE. 


Erte Ratt Roap.—The private enterprise of the 
citizens of Middleton, has extended this road from 
Goshen to that place, seven miles. The opening of 
this part of the road is to be celebrated on the 16th 
instant. 

Movine in THE West.—As a specimen of the 
manner in which folks move in the west, the Pitts- 
burgh Chronicle of the 7th gives the following: ‘A 
raft passed down the Alleghany river yesterday, very 
thickly populated. We counted thirteen women, 
eight men, sixteen children, five horses, three dogs, 
and four frame shantees.” 


Serrous Accipent.—While raising a Meeting 
House at Stafford, N. H., 2d inst., the timber being 
piled up almost directly over one of the beams, the 
sill underneath gave way, which caused the beam 
to break and precipitated about twenty men with 
the falling timbers a distance of about twenty-five 
feet, among the rocks and timbers beneath. Several 
persons were taken out mangled and injured in the 


and So egos for reflection, moral and religious 
instruction to all men equally—these were the par- 
amount objects of the Mosaic polity, considered 
simply in its political relations and bearings. These 
features mark its kindred to onr own, and set it 
widely apart and distinct from all other systems of 
government which existed with it, and for many 
ages after it. The true origin and elements of 
republican freedom, then, the great prototype of our 
own political institutions, are to be sought in the 
law of God, and not, as is too commonly supposed, 
in the political forms and usages of the Roman and 
Grecian Commonwealths. 

These important and interesting positions it was 
my object, in the four lectures, which I have recently 
had the honour of delivering in Philadelphia and 
New York, to establish and illustrate. The theme 
is a most copious one, and rich, beyond most others, 
in the instruction which it yields. But! found my- 
self cramped and restrained in the diseussion of 
almost every topic, by the want of time for its ade- 
quate development and illustration. I propose, 
therefore, during the summer, to remodel the lec- 
tures; to extend the number to eight; to make the 
-discussion more comprehensive and complete, and 
so more worthy of the approbation with which it 
has already been honoured ; and to repeat the course, 
thus enlarged and improved, in the ensuing autumn, 
' A general idea of the nature and range of the dis- 
cussion may be formed from the following 


considered in a dangerous situation by the physician 
then present. One of the number, Mr. Timothy G. 
‘Langley, was entirely senseless for several hours. 
It is hoped now that all may recover. 


SusqueHANNA AND Devaware Rait Roap.—The 
Legislature of Pennsylvania at its recent session, so 
amended the charter of this company as to grant the 

rivilege of constructing a cheap Railway from the 
st Water Gap to their summit level, which 
will carry the road into the heart of the most ex- 
tensive and important timber district in the State of 
Pennsylvania. It is estimated that the road can be 
put into operation for about the sum of seventy-five 
thousand dollars, and those who are acquainted 
with the almost boundless extent of the Cherry, 
Pine, Spruce, Ash, Maple and Beech timbers lying 
_on and around the summit, which divides the waters 
of the Susquehanna from the Delaware, feel quite 
confident that the road will pay for itself in two 
years. The completion of the first section of the 
road will be mainly beneficial to Philadelphia, but 
if it is extended beyond the timber into the exten; 
sive Coal beds a few miles beyond, the city of New 
York will be supplied, in part at Jeast, through a 
new channel, with this important article of fuel. 
‘There never was a more favourable time for pushing 
this important improvement to completion.—New 
York Tribune. 

Tue Annvuat Voyace To THE Rocky Mountains. 
—The Hudson's Bay Company’s canoes took their 
departure from Lachine, near Montreal, on Saturday 
29th of April. Sir George Simpson, the Governor, 
who arrived in the last steamer at Boston, was to 
leave on Monday or Tuesday. Rather a large 
party goes up this season. Among the number we 
notice the names of Governor Simpson and Lieot. 
Lefroy, of the royal artillery, whom the British 
Government has sent out to take magnetic observa- 
tions. The canoes are manned by fifty voyageurs, 
including six Canadians employed by the Roman 
Catholic mission at Montreal. These men are tobe 
employed as farmers and mechanics at the Catholic 
mission on the Columbia river. 

Jowa.—The Iowa City Reporter, speaking of the 
ratification of the treaty concluded by Governor 
Chambers of Iowa, with the Fox and Sac Indians, 
says: * lowa acquires an addition of actual territory, 
though without extending her nominal limit, of 
about one hundred and fifty miles from east to west, 
and about.one hundred and fifty from north to south, 
In the northern part its east and west extent is over 
two hundred miles; the whole area contains proba- 
bly in round numbers twenty-three thousand square 
miles or fifteen millions acres. Of this country a 
sirip of fifty miles in width as we understand is to 
be given up by the Indians the present spring; be- 
ing about seven thousand five hundred square miles, 


PROGRAMME OF THE LECTURES. 


Lecture I.—Uncertain and contradictory nature 
of most early historical Records—C ontrast between 
the fabulous Legends of profane Historians and the 
Writings of Moses—Value of these in a historical 
point of view—Review and Analysis of the ancient 
Governments of Asia, Egypt, Sparta, Athens, and 
Rome—Civil liberty neither known nor eujoyed by 
any of those celebrated Nations—Arbitrary Men, or 
arbitrary Laws, the universal Governors. 

Lecture I].—Character cf Moses asa Historian, 
Poet, Lawgiver, and Chief Magietrate— W ar—laws 
and slavery, as found in the ancient Gentile nations. 
and among the Jews, examined and contrasted—Influ- 
‘ence of the Laws of Moses on the legislation, phi- 
losophy, morals, and manners of Mankind—Paral- 
lel between the civic and military character of Mo- 
ses and Washington. i 

Lectrurs I11.—Development of six fundamental 
maxims on which Moses founded his Civil Polity, 
viz. the absolute political equality of the whole 
body of Citizens—the Discouragement of a military 
spirit— Agriculture—Universal education— A firm 
union of hearts and opinions among all the members 
of the the preservation of a just 
Balance ower between the several departments 
of Government. 

Lecrure 1V.—The suppression and prevention 
of Idolatry shown to be the grand Design, and, as it 
were, the Soul, of the Mosaic Institutes—Qualities, 
tendencies, and results of Polytheism—Nature, de- 


rior in rank and power to others, they would 
‘not have used terms always confounding such 
_ distinctions, and always proceeding on the sup 

position that they were on an equality. — It wil 

not be pretended that they could not emplo 


or five millions of acres. A portion of the country 
is traversed by the navigable waters of the Des 
Moines, and other portions are watered by the 
Checaqua, (which for euphony is called Skunk,) 
by the Iowa, Cedar, Wabesipinecon, and other 
rivers. Itis all excellent land, being unsurpassed 


signa, and limit of the Theocracy—Wisdom and 
goodness of God vindicated in the particular meth- 
od employed by Him to abolish and supplant Idol- 
atry. 2 

re V.—Analysis of the National Constitu- 
tion—Separate government of the Tribes—Extent 


powers—-Gene 
the Central Government, viz, the Chief very 
Magistrate, the Senate of Israel, the Oracle, an the} ony 
South Carolinian states that.a 
city on the 9th instaot, 


the day may be classe 
foot for the construction of a plank road from Oswe- 
go to Rome, in New York, a distance of fifty-three 
miles. 
that this route has already been surveyed, and the 
cost of construction, as it is ascertained, will not ex- 
ceed $150,000. Application will be made to the 
next Leyislature for the chartering of a company tc 
carry the project into execution. 


white persons West of Seneca lake. 
that territory was thencalled Ontario county. There 
are now fourteen counties within this region, and 
548,315 souls ! 
Barlow, who sowed the first field of wheat ever cul- 
tivated West of Utica, is still living, This import- 
ant event occurred fifty-seven years ago, and Mr. 
Barlow is now in the full enjoyment of health at 
ninety-one. 
between Canandaigua and Albany was started in 
1804, by Levi Stevens, and made the journey, 
‘‘with regularity and despatch,” in four days. 


* 


is re ated as 


> 


in fertility, and the 


C.—An extra from tl 
fice occurred in that: 
which atone time threatened 


very disastrous consequences. It broke out a ‘ittle 
before three o’clock in the morning, and the inkabi- 
tants escaped by lowering themselves from the 
windows by the bed clothes. ‘he entire bess is 


Cononsia, S. 


estimated at from ten to twelve thousand ddiars. 
Insurance three thousand eight hundred dollan. 


Wapsasn Canau.—The Wabash and Erie anal 


is now opened from Toledo on Lake Erie w La- 
fayette on the Wabash in the heart of Indians. It 


terms “ bishop” and * presbyters,”.as were the) commercial Law, the great principles of human J 

of having “the pre-eminence?” 3 9. as Moses left them—Examination and refutation of est; and will add 
It is remarkable, also, that the mode of using} several leading objections of Infidels against the di- Bihar ork and the transportation 


Mission to Cu1na.—The President has appoint- 


ed the Hon. Caleb Cushing ambassador to China, 
in the place of Mr. Everett who has declined the 
appointment. We learn from the Army and Navy 
Chronicle, that Mr. Cushing, Fletcher Webster, and 
John Tyler, Jr. Esqra., Secretaries to the mission, 
will go out In the frigate Brandywine, orderd to 
sail from Norfolk, for the East Indies, positivey by 
the 20th instant, or will join her at Singapore. 


Wuo esate Rossery.—The New Orleans Tropic 


says several hindred men from Hancock connty, 
Mississippi, joined by many from Washington coun- 
ty, Louisiana, have formed themselves into a band 
of free-booters. ‘They are stated to be well ogan- 
ized and armed, and are regularly encamped. Many 
lives have already been taker, and extensive rob- 
beries have been committed. A demand hasbeen 
made upon the Governor of Leuisiana for toops 
which will no doubt be furnished. 


Novet Roap.—Among the novel movemerts of 
a project recently set on 


The Whig. published at Oswego, siates 


Ice ror Enotanp.— The ship Sharon, which 


cleared at Boston on Saturday last for London, takes 
out eighty tons of ice. 


Western New Yorx.—In 1790 there were 1081 
The whole of 


The Ontario Repository says, Mr. 


The first stage (a two horse wagon) 


ImmicraTion To lowa-—The Fort Madison Demo- 


erat chronicles the arrival of a steamer crowded with 
passengers and freight. 
two hundred and fifty deck passengers on board, 
chiefly Germans. 
a boat so completely crammed with beings and 
furniture since our residence in the West. 
of immigration is strong, and they are now pouring 
in on us from al! quarters—let them come; we have 
an abundance of land in our territory, which, for the 
want of tillage, is now lying idle.” 


There were upwards of 
It says:—** We have never seen 


The tide 


Navan.—The United States ship Boston reached 


Sydney harbour November 27th, after a voyage of 
two months, from Maeao. 
weather, and was obliged, in anticipation of it, to 
take the southern passage around New Holland. 
She arrived at Tahiti, Society Islands, January 21st, 
in thirty-six days from 

nolulu, Sandwich Islands, 
last accounts, dated March 8th, leave her at the last 
mentioned place. 


She encountered severe 


She reached Ho- 


ebruary 13th. The 


- Sante Fe Trapers.—The Army and Navy Chro- 


nicle states, that the permission asked of the Mexi- 
can Minister at Washington, to authorize the escort 
of United States Dragoons, detailed by Col. Kear- 
ney, for the protection of the expedition, to aecom- 
pany the traders through the Mexican territory to 
Santa Fe, has been refused; and that instructions 
have been issued, prohibiting the United States 
troops, under any circumstances, from crossing the 
boundary line into Mexico. 


Inp1an Lanps.—The Buffalo Reservation lands 


(hitherto held by the Indians.) are to be sold on the 
15th of June next, at public auction in Buffalo, 


Fioripa.—The settlement of this Territory, un- 


der the provisions of the Jate Act of Congress, 
appears to be going forward steadily. At the Land 
Office in St. Augustine, up tothe Ist inst., there 
had been granted eighty-eight permits to settlers on 
Public Lands, under the armed occupation law, and 
there were eight or ten applications pending. These 
settlers have established themselves at Indian river, 
St. Lucia, and Lake Worth. 


Larce Pigeon Roost.—The Miners’ Express, 


of Dubuque, Iowa, says that there is an immense 
pigeon roost, three miles long a half a mile in width, 
at the forks of the Manquoketa river, in Jackson 
connty. 
and no estimate as to their numbers can be made. 


In passing to and fro, they darken the air, 


A Fatat Feat.—We learn that on Saturday 


evening, between six and seven o’clock, a coloured 
man, named George Burton, aged about forty years, 
undertook for a wager to ascend to the maintopgal- 
lantmast of the barque Louisa, at a wharf between 
South and Lombard streets. 
a short distance when his foot slipped, and he was 
precipitated to the deck, head foremost, striking the 
gaff, which broke his neck. 
as to stave in the poop, upon which he struck. His 
face and skull presented a frightful spectacle.— 
Philadelphia Inquirer. 


He had ascended but 


He fell with such force 


Heme. —This article is arriving at St. Louis, from 


the Upper Missouri in large quantities. The steam- 
boats arrived there on the 29th of April, with one 
thousand one hundred and fifty-nine bales. 
St. Louis Gazette says, the market is completely 
glutted. Sales have been made at from two dollars 
to two dollars and fifty cents per one hundred 
pounds, though the general price is about two dol- 
lars twelve and a half cents. 
r find it greatly to their advantage to take more pains 
most shocking manner; two or three of whom were| jn bailing their hemp, as it makes it more market- 
able. 


The 


The planters would 


Marsiein Wisconsin.—The Milwaukie Courier 


says that marble is found in that country, in inex- 
haustible quantities, and in layers of from two ty 
six inches in thickness. 
with darker colonrs in irregular spots, but there is 
so little difference in the colour that at a distance it 
appears uniform. 
ture, and consequently in durability, the Milwankie 
marble exceeds most of the other marbJe of this 
country. 
and its appearance is clear, uniform, and beautiful. 


The colour is a light grey 
In hardness and fineness of tex- 


Itis capable of receiving a high polish 


Gypsum.—-A bed of this valuable mineral has re- 


cently been discovered on the land of the Ogden Com- 
pany, on the Tonawanda Reservation, in the town 
of Newstead, in this county. 
and is now been ground at the plaster mill at Falkirk, 
on Murder Creek. A specimen left with us has 
been declared of fine quality by a competent chem- 
ist. ‘The supply promises to be abundant, and from 
the fineness of its grain and its whiteness, we should 
“judge that it is of that kind used in the stucco work. 
— Buffalo Gazette. 


It has been opened, 


New Lire Boat.—A life boat ofa novel construc. 


tion was exhibited at the Exchange Reading Room 
this morning. 
wide, fourteen inches deep when open, and three 
and a half inches when shut. 
smallest: capacity, calculated only for one person. 
It weighs fifty pounds, and will earry five hundred 
pounds. 
having two air bags attached to each side. It is 
provided with two oars, and a signal flag—made 
with a covering to draw even with the sides, around 
the person to shut himself in. It will not easily 
upset. 
number of persons, can be constructed at a much 
less expense than the common life boat. It can be 
pat in order in three or four minutes-—Boston Mer. 
Journal. 


The boat is six feet long, two feet 


It is one of the 


It will not sink, though full of water, 


It is stated that a boat to carry a large 


A Furny Buunper.—The New York Sun tells 


of a mercantile house in that city, who by order of 
a Western correspondent sent him a huge iron safe, 
and were soon after astonished that the order had 
been for a sofa, they having misread the word in his 
letter. 
astonished at the receipt of a ‘* Patent Salamander,” 
instead of the elegant piece of furniture he had 
ordered. 
cating the necessity of writing clearly, and reading 
cautiously, cr whence the trite motto of **looking 
before you leap,’’ may be appropriately drawn. 


Their Western correspondent was no less 


Here is another of many incidents incul-} 


Sugar.—Nearly two hundred tons of very good 


sugar, manofactured at the Sandwich Islands, ar- 
rived at New York last week, and it is said that 
sugar can be manufactured much cheaper there than 
by the West India planters. 


Licutnine.—During a severe hail storm on the 


7th iast,, a house occupied by French people. sita- 
ated in the west part of Plattsburg, New York, was 


strack by lightning. Ffteen persons were in the 
house at the time, and four of them were knocked 


PRRESBYTERUAN._ 


down.and severely stunned. The fluid strack one 


of the females -on the- foot severing the sole of her 


‘shoe from the upper leather, from heel to toe. The 


house was considerably shattered, and the escape 
of so many individuals from instant death, is aliacst 
miraculous. 


A barn belonging to Mr. Birdseye Case, who 


sides about a mile and a half from Goshen, New 
York, was struck with lightning during the severe} 
shower op Sunday afternoon last. When we arriv- 
ed at the scene a little after sunset, the barn was 
entirely consumed, with its contents.. One horse, 
nearly all the farming utensils and about three tons 
of hay were consumed. | 


FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE. 


The steamship Great Western, arrived at New 
York in twelve and a half days from Liverpool, 
brings English papers to April 29th. She has 
brought fifty seven passengers and one million and 
a half in specie. 

The news is notimportant. Nochange in Cotton. 
The poorest grades of American are a shade lower, 
if any thing. Advices from this country of the 
prospect of the new crop are anxiously awaited. 
Grain and Bread-Stuffs hardly maintain their price. 
The Money Market was quiet, and Money abundant, 
Business was improving in the Manufacturing dis- 
tricts. 

Queen Victoria gave birth to a daughter on the 
25th of April. ‘The mother and child were doing 
well. 

The Duke of Sussex, uncle of the Queen, died 
on the 2ist, 70 years old. He has been for nearly 
half a century a decided Whig, and a pillar of the 
Liberal cause in the House of Lords. He was 
— beloved by the Queen, who feels his loss 

eeply. 

Richard Arkwright, the richest commoner in Eu- 
rope, died on the 23d. He was the Son of Sir 
Richard Arkwright, the inventor. He has lived in 
princely state for many years, and is supposed to 
have been the la.gest holder of British Stocks in the 
world. 

The great steamship * Great Britain” is to be 
launched at Bristol in June. 

Parliament met on the 24th, and Sir Robert Peel 
explained the failure of his attempt to negotiate a 
Commercial ‘Treaty with Brazil. The amount of, 
it is that England wanted both ends of the bargain, 
and Brazil would not stand it. ‘The United States 
are to be tried next.—Nothing else transpired of any 
importance. 


American Stocks in London, Apri 


25.— Louisiana 
sterling fives, 50; Maryland sterling fives, 524252; 
Massachusetts sterling fives, 92; Ohio sixes, 67; 
United States Bank shares, 15s. 

Ireland.—In anticipation of a conflict between a 
gathering of Repealers at Clones, in Monaghan 
County on Monday week, and a party of Orange- 
men from Fermanagh, who were underst-od to have 
collected to oppose the meeting, a considerable body 
of military and poliee were concentrated on the spot. 
Their presence did not prevent a fatal affray; the 
armed Fermanagh Orangemen came up and attemp- 
ted to stop the proceedings; the Repeal party resis- 
ted; and in the turmoil a Repealer was ** ripped 
open”’ and killed. 

Partial Destruction of Exton Church, in Rutland, 
by Lighining.—About 2 o’clock, on the 25th of 


April, one of the most terrific hail storms, accom-| 


panied with thunder and lightning, the most vivid 
and tremendous that ever can be remembered there, 
came on. ‘The electric fluid struck the old hand- 
some church, and destroyed the spire for several yards 
downward. ‘The shock was awful at the momentthe 


church was struck, and large velumes of smoke} 


were issuing from various parts of the fabric. Bro- 
ken fragments and stones have been forced through 
the roof and demolished the leads; the spectacle is 
awful, and it is almost dangerous to go into the 
church, as large portions trom different parts of the 
roof are yet falling. Large stones have been carried 
from the church a considerable distance. ‘The roof 
is completely open to the sky, the windows are most 
of them shattered to pieces. The organ loft and the 
pews underneath have suffered severely from the 


melted lead running down.. Several grave stones! 


are broken and the church-yard as well as the church 
itself, presents a very mutilated appearance. 


FRANCE. 


The Ministry stands firm, and has credits (appro- 


priations) voted for the year’s service. A Council 
of State was about to deliberate on the amnesty to 
political offenders, which was expected to be gran- 
ted on the occasion of the King’s féte. The ‘Tou- 
Jon journal state that Ibrahim Pacha, the son of 
Mehemet Ali, was about to visit that port, his object 
being to examine the arsenals, dock-yards, and ports 


of France. 
SPAIN. 

The attempt of England to negotiate a Commer- 
cial Treaty with Portugal has utterly failed. 

The new Cortes is not yet organized. Itis doubt- 
ful whether the Espartero or the opposition will 
have the majority. The question of the prolongation! 
of the minority of the Queen was beginning to be 
agitated. The Castellano contains a letter from 
Saragossa of the 12th, stating that the Ayuntamiento 
and national militia of that city intended to present 
a petition in favour of that project to the Cortes. 


INDIA, 

Calcutta papers to the 5th of March, inclasive, 
have been received. 

The papers thus received are almost destitute of 
political intelligence. ‘The successor of the late 
Maharajah of Gaulior was to be installed on the 2Cth 
ultimo, and no opposition to his accession was to be 
apprehended. Lord Ellenborough was still at Agra, 
whither he had proceeded from Delhi on receipt of 
the intelligence of the late Maharajah’s decease. 
No news of a later date than that received by the 
ordinary mail had been received in Calcutta either 
from Scinde or Cabul. 


FROM CHINA. 

The ship Zenobia, Capt. Putnam, has arrived at 
New York from Canton, from which port she sailed 
on the Ist of February last. She brings therefore 
intelligence ten days later than had been received 
before. Before she left, a skirmish took place at 
Whampoa between the Chinese and a party of Eng- 
lish smugglers, in which five of the former were 
killed. Nothing definite had yet been done toward 
the establishment of commercial regulations under 
the treaty with England, althcugh Elepoo, the Im- 
perial commissioner, had placed himself in com- 
munication with Sir Henry Pottinger. T'wocauses 
are assigned for the delay—one, Sir Henry’s deter- 
mination to hear from the Emperor respecting the 
cruel treatment of the captives at Formosa, before 
he would enter upon negotiations, and the other a dif- 
ference of opinion between him and the merchants, 
to whom he had applied for information and advice, 
respecting the rates of duties. The negociations 
had been carried on for some time at Nanking, but 
were discontinued there and transferred to Canton. 


FROM MEXICO. 


The New Orleans Bee has received intelligence 
by Mr. Crittenden, one of the Texan prisoners, a few 
days later than the last account. Mr. Southall, bearer 
of despatches to Mexico, arrived at Vera Cruz when 
Mr. Crittenden left. ‘The Falmouth was in port 
awaiting the first payment of the Mexico indemnity. 
The prevailing opinion in Mexico was that the pay- 
ment would be effectuated. It is confidently assert- 
ed that Gen. Waddy Thompson was determined to 
demand his passports and leave the country in the 
event of the non-payment of the first instalment. I1 
was also currently asserted that Santa Anna would 
be invested with the dictatorship of Mexico by the 
Junta. ‘The accusation against President Houston, 
of sending a letter to Mexico, decla:ing the expedi- 
tion of Colonels Green and Fisher unauthorized, 
and not entitled to the benefits of the Mier capitula- 
tion, was fully borne out by evidence obtained in 
Mexico, and generally believed. 


MARRIED. 


On the 16th inst., by the Rev. John F. Mesick, Josxrn 
A.uuison, Esq., of Harrisburg, Pa., to Miss MarcaRetra C. 
daughter of Wa. W. Perrine, M. D. 

At Columbus, Ohio, on the 4th instant, by Rev. Dr. Hoge 
Rev. Mitron A. Sackett, of West Liberty.to Miss Susan- 
na P, daughter of the Rev. James Hoce, D. D., of Colum- 
bus. 


DIED, 


At her residence, at Elm Grove, Jennings county, Indiana,| 
in the 54th year of her age, Mrs, Exizasetu LeipeEr, wi- 
dow of the late S. W. Leiper, Esq. ‘The subject of this 
memoir was the descendant of a Scotch family, and was 
early instructed in the doctrines of the Bible held by the 
Presbyterian Church. And although she did not in early 
life make a public profession of religion, yet by the divine 
blessing upun the instructions of her 
ground ofthe heart was broken up, and the svil prepared to 
yield an abundant harvest. It pleased God to take away 
from her the companion of her youth, with whom she had 
cast her lot, and with whom she had removed to the far 
West—thus leaving her the lonely mother of seven children 
in a land of strangers. Shortly afier the death of her hus- 
band, under the ministration of the Rev, A. A. Shanon, then 
of New Castle, Kentucky, she was brought to profess her 
faith in the God and Saviour of her fathers. From that 
blessed day until the-day of her death, she was enabled by 
divine grace to witness a good profession. As a Christian, 
she let her light shine by the exhibition of that meek and 
quiet spirit which isin the sight of God of great price. She 
went calmly, yet steadily, forward in the service of God— 

ing, as she had opportunity, the interests of his king- 
dom. ‘That kindness and tender sympathy which the go 
pel imparts, were exhibited by her to all around her. 
always manifested a deep sense of her dependence, and 
fulland unshaken confidence in God. It was the painfull 
duty of the writer to announce toher the death of her eldest 


outh, the fallow} 


son, who died from home, whither he had gope with a 
friend. “Alter a moment of calm and be 
flection, she said “ He was not mine. was s! The 


Lord gave, and the Lord hath It was never 


was kind, 


profession of faith, with the : 
Her last illness was a painful and protracted disease of the 
liver. She was confined about ten months before her death. 
For some time after her attack, she suffered great anxiety| 


about her future state—ofien expressing herself as without) .3 


hope. But that God who has said he will never leave nor 
forsake his people, was pleased in due time to appear—io} 
dissipate every cloud, to chase owe every fear. And from 
that time to her death, she was able with holy boldness, to 
commend hérself and her orphan family to their heav- 
enly Father. She bore her affliction with great patience, 
often expressing a stiong desire to depart and be with Christ, | 
God stood by her, casting around her his everlasting arms 
of love, sustaining her by hie Holy Spirit, proving himself} 
the strength of her heart and her portion, until in his own 
good time and way he remanded her joyous spirit from its 
prison of clay to a mansion of rest at his right hand. And 
now from her seat in bliss, she says to her children and 
friends, “As I followed Christ, follow me.” “Mark the 
perfect man, and behold the upright. for the end of tha 
man is peace.” L. D. 

At Danville, Pa., on the Tuesday the 9th inst., the Rev. 
Joun B. Parrerson. He was pastor of the Presbyterian 
church there for a long period. Mr. Patterson was in his 
a and his long lite was remarkable fur purity and 
usefulness. 


Second Preshyterian Chureh. 


The Rev. Professor Hodge, of Princeton, will preach in 
the Second Presbyterian church, Seventh street near Arch, 
Philadel! phia, ‘To-morrow. (Sabbath) morning, inst., and 
the Rev. Dr. Leland. of South Carolina, in the aliernoon.— 
Morning service wiil commence at ten o'clock, and after- 
noon at half past three o'clock. 


Penn Square Presbyterian Church. 

To-morrow (Sabbath) 2lst instant, the Rev. Mr. Murray, 
of New Jersey, will h in the morning, and the Rev. 
Dr. Spring of New York, in the afternoun, in the Penn 
Square Presbyterian chureh, Broad, above Chestnut street, 
Philadelphia. Service commences at half past ten in the 
morning, and half past three in the afternoon. 

icy ‘I'he Rev. Dr. Plumer will preach in the evening, at 
a quarter before eight o'clock, the annual sermon on Foieign} 


American Sunday School Union. 


The services of the Nineteenth Anniversary of the Ame- 
rican Sunday-school Union, will be held on Tuesday, the 
23d instant, at half past three o’clock, P.M, in the First 
Presbyterian church, on Washington Square, Philadelphia.| 
Ministers of the gospel, Sunday school teachers, and other 
friends of the Institution, are respectfully invited to attend. 

Committee of Arrangement.—Ambrose White, John C. 
Pechin, J.B. i 


Longacre, J. M. Linnard, J. Fisher Leaming. 
Princeton Theological Seminary. 

The Treasurer of the Theological Seminary at Princeton, 
New Jersey, acknowledges the receipt of the following} 
sums for Professors’ salaries, from May 2d to May 8th, 
1843. From Duane street church New York city, $150. 
Brick church, do. do, $27.75 Oxford ch. New Jersey, $10. 
New Amsterdam, N.Y.$6°". Sundry individuals, 2d ch. 
Elizabethtown, N. J. $25. ‘iotal, $319 


Young Men’s Bible Society. 


| 


Anniversary of the Philadelphla Young :Men’s Bible So- kc. 


ciety will be held in the First Presbyterian church on 
Washington Square, on ‘Tuesday evening next, 23d inst., at 

Annual report will be read, and addresses 
elivered. 


Board of Foreign Missions. 
Cash received at Philadelphia, in April, 1843. 


Bloomsburgh ch. in part, per Rev. Mr. Waller $15.50. 
Germantown, Pa. Pres. ch. Mon. Con, collection $28, Juve- 
nile Miss. Soc. by Miss Campbell $7.39, per Rev. Mr. Brad- 
tord, $35.39. Doylestown, Pa. Rev. S. M. Andrews $21.28. 
Bellefonte ch. per Rev. Mr. Linn, per Mr. J. G. Lowry $35, 
less discount $2.27, $32.73. Shellsburg, Bedford county, Pa. 
Pres. ch. per W.S. Martien $20, less Eocoust $1.30, 318 70 
Blackwood cong. N. J. Pres. ch. Mr. Barth pastor, per Mr. 
J. Livermore $5.54, dis. 6 c. $5.48. Bridesburg Pres. ch. per 
Mr. Power $9.60. Mb rg Pa. Pres. ch. per Daniel N. 
Moore $75.25. Wilkesbarre, Kev. T. P. Hunt, per Rev. J. 
Dorrance $25. Norfolk, Va. collec. in Sabbath » per 
R. Soutter, Jr. $35.08. Salem, N. J. Pres. ch. per Paul T. 
Jones $25. Dutch Neck, N. J. $4.36, Nottingha 
$10.51, per Rev. Geo, Ely $14.87. Big Hollow, N. Y. per 
Rev. Alex. Gardner $24. White Bluff, Geo. part of Mon. 
Con. collec. in Cong'l. church, per Rev. Benj. Burroughs 
$10. Presb. of Newton per E. Green, Treasurer. Church 


at Newton $30.40, Ch. at Easton $69.60, $100. Carlisle,} 


Pa. Pres. ch, balance of sub. for 1843, per R. Irvine, Treas, 
$30 of which from Andrew Blair, Esq. to constitute his son 
Andrew H. Blair an Hon. mem, also, from Jas. Hamil- 
ton, Esq. to con. John McClure an Hon. member 968.18, 
less dis. $4.42, $63 76. Frankford, Pa. Pres. ch. per Rev. 
W. D. Howard $15. Philad. 6th Pres. ch. add'l. per John 
McClure, Esq. $150. Do. North Pres. ch. Mon. Con. collec. 
per R. Wallace $16.75. Allentown, N. J. Fem. Miss. Soc. 
= Rev. Mr. a = $18, less dis. 32 c. $17.68. For Foreign) 
issionary $2. Total, $713.07. 

A bundle of clothing, chiefly garments for children, from 
Allentown, New Jersey Sewing Circle, per Miss C. L. Beat- 
ty, Secretary, valued at $9.50. 

SoLomon ALLEN, Agent. 


Sabbath Evening Services. 


The following table shows the Sabbath 
mouth, on which the respective 


Philadelphia,(so far as we have been informed,) hold their 
regular monthly evening services. 


CHURCHES. PASTORS. EVENINGS. 
2d Church, Rev. Dr. Cuyler, 1st Sabbath of month,| 
Central Church, Rev. Dr. McDowell, Ist do. 
8th Church, Rev. Mr. Macklin, Ist do. 
Union Church, Rev. Mr.Stewart;, Ist do. 
4th Church, Rev. Mr. Loughridge, 2d do, 
6th Church, Rev. Mr. Lord, 2d do, 
7th Church, Rev. Mr. Jones, 3d do. 
9th Church, Rev. Mr. Tudehope, 3d do. 
10th Church, Rev. Mr. Boardman, the last do. 


TALUABLE PUBLICATIONS. ——Wwa. S. Martten, 


m Square} 


Bookseller and Publisher, S. E. corner of Seventh and 
George streets, Philadelphia, has published the following 
valuable Works, viz. 

Tue Report or THE PresByTERIAN CuurcH CasE.— 
The Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, at the ——— of 
James Todd and others, vs. Ashbel Green, and others. By 
Samuel Miller, Jr., a member of the Philadelphia Bar. 

This work contains a full and strictly impartial Report of 
all the proceedings on both the trial at Nisi Prius, and the 
motion for a new trial; embracing an abstract of the Plead- 
ings; all the testimony introduced, both documentary and 
parole; the Charge of Judge Rogers to the ny 2. the Ver- 
dict; the Reasons filed for a new trial, and the final Opinion} 
of the Court, delivered by Chief Justice Gibson. The pro- 
ceedings preliminary to the trial are briefly narrated in the 
Preface. The Report has been prepared and published at 
great expense, and to Presbyterians, presents an invaluable 
record of one of the most interesting and important cases 
ever decided in America. In correctness and complete- 
ness, it probably surpasses any work of the same kind and 
extent ever published in this country. ‘The Reporter was 
assisted in the preparation of it by several of the learned 
counsel. The book contains near 600 royal octavo pages.) 
strongly and neatly bound. 

PresbyTERIAN Missions.—A Historical Sketch or Com- 

ndious View of Domestic and Foreign Missions in the 

resbyterian Church in the United States of America. Pre- 
eo at the request of the Board of Foreign Missions of the 
ae ee Church. By Ashbel Green, D.D. 1 vol. 12mo. 


REATISE ON THE OFFicEes oF Curist; by the Rev.) 9 


George Stevenson, Minister of the Gospel, Ayr, and author| 
ofa workon the Atonement. “ Ye are come to Jesus, the 
Mediator of the New Covenant.” First American, from the 
last English edition. 1 vol. 12mo. 

A Bisie Ciass MANUAL, OR A System OF THEOLOGY, in 
the order of the Westminster Shorter Catechism, ada to 
Bible Classes. With Questions on each Chapter for the 
Bible Lesson. By John McDowell, D.D., Pastor of the Cen 
tral Presbyterian church, Philadelphia, 2 vols. 12mo. 

AN ILLUSTRATION OF THE TYPES, ALLEGORIES, AND Pr 
PHECIES OF THE OLD TEesTAMENT. By Rev. Wm. McEwen 
With an Introductory Essay. 1 vol. 18mo. 

Tue Crook In THE LoT; or a Display of the a 
and Wisdom of God in the Afflictions of Men, and the Chris- 
tian’s deportment under them. By Rev. Thomas Bostun. 1 
vol. 18mo. 

Tue Sicns or THE Times; a Series of Lectures deliver- 
ed in the Second Presbyterian church, Philadelphia, embrac- 
ing, among others, the following a viz Missions, Ed- 
ucation, Covetousness, Revivals of Religion, Doctrines, Fa- 
naticism, Slavery, Lawlessness, &c. &c. By the Rev. C. C. 
Cuyler, D. D., with an Introduction, by the Rev. Ashbel] 
Green, D.D. 320 pp. 12mo. 

LETTERS ON THE SACRAMENT OF THE Lorp’s Supper; 
by the late Samuel Bayard, Esq., a Ruling Elder in the 
Presbyterian church at Princeton, New Jersey. Second 
edition, revised by the author, with additional notes and il- 
lustrations, 

RecoMMENDATION.—We are pleased to learn that a new 
edition of “ Letters on the Sacrament of the Lord's Supper,” 
by Samuel Bayard, Esq.,a Ruling Elder in the Presbyte- 
rian chu?ch at Princeton, New Jersey, is called for. It was 
first published about sixteen or seventeen years ago, and 
was regarded aw a very useful present to that portion of the 
religious community for the benefit of which it was intend-| 
ed. The work being now out of print,the venerable Au- 
thor has been requested toallow a new impression for pub-/ 
lic use. We are pleased to find that he has agreed to com- 
ply with this request, and that a revised and improved edi- 
tion may soon be expected to issue from the press. We can 
freely recommend this manual as, in our opinion, adapted 
to do much good. 

MILLER. JamMEs CARNAHAN. 
A. ALEXANDER. B. H. Rice. 

Tue THeatre; by the late Rev. S. G. Winchester, 1 
vol. 12mo. Contents—A statement of the point discussed. 
Origin and progress of the Drama. = ruitless attempts to re- 
form the Theatre. Authorities against the Theatre. Is the 
Theatre a mirror of nature? Is the Theatre a school of 
virtue? 

Tue Vanity or a Lire oF FASHIONABLE PLEasuRE; by 
the Rev. Henry A. Boardman, Pastor of the Tenth Ao ge 
terian church, Philadelphia, published and for sale 

WM. S. MARTIEN, 
Corner of Seventh and George streets, Philadelphia. 
may 20—3t 


ISTORY OF THE REFORMATION.—Tue Curar 
Epition or D’Avusicne'’s History or THE REFoRM- 
ATION.— Three Volumes 12mo.—for One Dollar. 

Also. the same Work complete in one large octavo vo- 
lume, 432 pages—price one dollar, full cloth, or seventy-| 
five cents in half cloth. : 

The Bible in Spain, or, the Journeys, Adventures, and 
Imprisonments of an Englishman, in attempting to circulate: 
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O THE. MEMBERS OF THE GENERAL ASSEM- 
‘BLY.—VALUABLE AND CHEAP PUBLICA- 
TIONS,—James M. & Co., No. 98 Chestnut 


strect, Philadel ally invite the attention of the 
members of the Assembly to the following list of 
valuable Works, published by them, viz. 

The Select Library of Religious Literature. 


This sa periodical, published monthly, at $1 80 per an- 


|} num, Its design is to issue, in a neat form, the mosl Poru- 
LAR RELIGIous works, Historical, Bi ical, &c., and to 
supply them at so low a » as shall them within 


the reach of all classes, Five numbers have been publish- 
» embracing Hisrory or Tue Rerorma- 
TION. In the sixth number, now in ration, will be 
Luogente’s History or Tur inquisition. 
Biblical Cabinet. 

esign of this periodical is to publish treatises 
on Theological subjects which are tt beyond the reach of 
~~ but the wealthy, from their high price. ‘The work 
will be printed in octavo form, eee e columns, on fine 
paper, and from a fount of new Long Primer type. Each 
number will contain pages, at 25 cents per niim- 
ber. — first number be meued forthwith, commenc- 
ing wil 
Neander’s History of the Christian Religion during 

the first three cenluries. 

This work has never been republished in the United 
States, and is very rare, the English copy being held at six 
dollars and twenty-five cents. It will be completed in about 
five numbers, and will be followed by other works of a sim- 
ilar character. Persons from a distance sum 
free of posiage, will have their orders supplied to the amount 
of numbers covered by the remittance. 

These periodicals are each THREE SHEETS.—Pustage, un- 
der 100 miles 44 cents—over 100 miles 7} cents per month, 
and will be found particularly desirable 1 Clergymen, The- 
ological Students, Country churches, &c., as a means of 
forming valuable Libraries at prices low all pre. 

ent, 

The plan of issuing cheap publications of this character 
originated with the subscribers, and they trust that the libe- 
ral patronage which has thus far been extended to them may 
continue and increase, until they shall have scattered over 
every town and hamlet of the land, a class of Books from 


Just published a beautiful and 
one large octavo volume, 432 
D’Aubigné’s History of the 
Switzerland. This work, being 


tion in Germany and 
the first of the series pub- 


lished in the “ Select Library,” can be sent by mail in five 
numbers at periodical postage. Price 75 cents—greatest 
postage 40 cents, 

The Bible in Spain. 


Or, the Journeys, Adventures, and Impri ts of an 
Englishman, in ‘to circulate in the 
Peninsula. By George w, author of “The Gypsies of 
Spain’ —232 vetave. Price 3ijcents. Also, 
he Gypsies of Spain. 

With an original collection of their and Poetry; by 
George Borrow—uni with the Bible in 148 pages 
—price 31} cents. Also, 

Fox's Book of Martyrs. 

Complete in eight numbers, with 32-illustrations in wood. 
Price $1.20 in nurabers, or $1.50 in full cloth. 

Rise and Fall of the Papacy. 
An extraordinary Discourse on the Rise and Fall of Pa- 
pecy § or the Pouring out of the Vials, delivered in the year 
701, containing predictions respecting the Revolutions of 
France, the fate of its Monarch; the Decline of Papal pow- 
er, together with the fate of the surrounding nations, the de- 
struction of Mohamedanism, the calling in of the Jews, the 
restoration and consuramation of all things, de. Robert 
Fleming, V. D.M. ‘To which is added an A ix, from. 
the Works of Archbishop Usher, Dr. Owen, Jurieu, Good- 
win, Willison, Dr. Gill, Newton, Simpson, Bicheno, &c.,. 
Price Twenty-fivecents. 
JAMES M. CAMPBELL, & Co. 
Chestnut street, (up stairs,) Philadelphia. 
may 20—33 
OBERT CARTER, 58 Canal street, New York, is is- 
suing in parts, LecrurEs on par Romans. Tho- 
mas Chalmers, D. D. and L. L. D., Professor of 
the University of Edinburgh. 

‘The work will be pocnen all in five parts of more 
than 100 pages, at ‘I'wenty-five cents each, the whole form- 
ing a handsome volume of nearly 550 pages Svo. on fine 

per and i goes type, for $1.25, reprinted verbatim, from the 
Gieagow ition, in four vols. 8vo., which costs upwards of 
$10. Parts 1, 2, and 3,are now ready. 

Practical Reflections on the Second Advent By H 
White, 18mo., uniform with “ Meditations on Prayer,” | 
the same author. From the sixth Dublin edition. 

The second edition af Christ our Law. By Caroline Fry. 
Author of The Listener,” “ Chriet our Example,” &c., one 
“haa pted alik he neglecter of religion 

“It is ada alike to convince the ecter i 
of the greatness of his guilt; to lead die Inquiaes after sal- 
vation into the strait and narrow way; and to strengthen 
the faith of the Christian, and fortify him for the conflicts 
and trials of the religious life.” 

Recent Editions of valuable Works by Rev. Dr. Chal- 
mers. 

1. Treatise on Natural Theology, 2 vols. 12mo. 

2. On the Miraculous and Internal Evidences of the Chris- 
tian Revelation. 2 vols. 12mo. 

3. Moral and Mental Philosophy, } vol. 

4. Commercial Discourses, 1 vol. 12mo. 

5. Astronomical Discourses, 1 vol. !2mo, 

The British Pulpit: consisting of Discourses of the most 
eminent living Divines, in England, Scotland, and Ireland : 
accompanied with Pulpit Sketches, to which are added 
Scriptural Illustrations, and Seleetions on the Office, Duties, 
and Responsibilities of the Christian Ministry. By Rev. W. 
Suddards, its of distin- 


Fifth edition, with ten steel portrai 
guished clergymen. 2 vols. 8vo. 

Tue Contest AND THE Armour. By John Abercrom- 
bie, M.D., F.R.SE. Author of “The Intellectual Pow- 
ers,” and “ Moral Feelings,” &c. From the fourteenth Ed- 
inburgh edition. 1 vol. .» muelin, extra gilt. 

CHEAP EDITIONS. 

The fottowing valuabDie Works are now published at 

1. } 44 Labours and Scenes in Southern Africa. 
By Robert Moffat, twenty-three years an Agent of the Lon- 
don Missionary Society on that continent. Third edition, 
with seven plates. 1 vol. 12me., bound. Price 50 cents. 

2. Essays on the Church of God. By Join M. Mason, D.D. 
Complete edition, 1 vol. 12mo., bound. ice 50 cents — 
This has been greatly esteemed, as one of the most valuable 
of the jate Dr. Mason’s works, and is now furnished on fine 


and beautiful large type, at a very low price. 


D’ Aubigne’s History of the Great Reformation, 3 vols. 
1300 pages, 12mo. bound. Price One Dollar. This is be- 
lieved to be the cheapest book ever published in this coun- 


try. Itis deemed necessary to state that this cnEaP edition 
contains ALL the notes and references of the original work. 
may 


CHURCH.—An 


into the Organi- 

zation and Government of the Apostolic Church: 
icularly with reference to the claims of Episeopacy. By 

v. Albert Barnes, Pastor of the First Presbyterian church, 


Philadelphia, just published 
ERKINS & PURVES, 
may 20—4t 134 Chestnut street, Philadelphia 


CHURCH RECORD.—Juat published, a Record 
designed for the use of Pastors, and Elders of Church- 
es. It presents in a convenient form, 

1. The aggregate number of those uniting with the 
chureh, whether on certificate or by ion, at each 
communion, 

2. The names of the members on arranged, 
with columns for the residence of each, time of admission, 
time of dismissal, where dismissed to, time of suspension, 
time of death. 

3. The names of the baptized children of the a. — 


columns for parents’ names, time of baptism, by w 
tized, &e, For sale by GRIFFITH & SIMON, 
may 20 188 North Third street, Philadelphia. 


EW SUNDAY SCHOOL BOOKS.—Published by the 
American or School Union, 146 Chestnut street, 
Harriet Fisher, or the Missionary at Home, with illustrative 
plates, 108 pp. 18mo. The Last Days of , or a Se- 
uel to Little Henry and his Bearer, with a beautiful fron. 
pp. 18mo. Voice from Richmond, and other 
Addresses to Children and Youth, by the late Rev. Robert 
May, 300 pp. 18mo, Early Saxons, with five Lithographic 
plates. 144 pp. 18mo. Morning of the Reformation, with 
five plates, 324 pp. 18mo. An Analysis of the Book of Job, 
with illustrative n: tes. Black Ja or the Life of Jacob 
Hodges, by the Rev. A. D. Eddy. Together with an assart- 
ment of smaller books, suitable for libranes and 
For sale by AMERICAN 8. 8. UNION, 
may 20 146 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 


LOCUTION—Musical Fund Hail, Locust street, Phila- 
delphia.—Mr. Macenis, Professor of the Science and. 
Practice of Reading and Speaking, has the honour to an- 
nounce, that, on Monday evening, the 22d instant, he intends, 
assisted by his son Epwarp WILLIAM. to give an entertain- 
ment. A short Lecture on pronunciation, and the various 
systems of Elocution, will precede the Readings and Recita- 
tions. Several favourite airs will be plnyed on'the Piano, 
During the short series of Readings which Mr. Magenis pur- 
poses to submit to Ladies and Gentlemen, the most approv- 
ed style of enunciation will be fully exemplified, and plain 
directions given, by observing which, the or of greek 
can never receive any violence. Shakspeare, Milton, Yeung, 
Pope, Dryden, Collins, Goldsmith, Sterne, Scott, Byron, Ro- 
gers, Campbell, and Southey, will be used in succession, and 


tispiece, 108 


| illustrated. An evening will be reserved for the introdac- 


tion of the Sacred Scriptures, separately, with the pronun- 

ciation and delivery of a Sermon, accompanied with chaste, 

graceful, and appropriate gesture and action. To commence 

at half past seven o'clock, Tickets of Admission ‘25 cents 

each—a ticket admitting four, One Dollar. Mr. E. W. Ma- 
nis’s terms for V and Instrumental Music, will be 
nd moderate, 

Private instruction given, as usual, to gentlemen in- 
tended for the Bar, the Pulpit, or the Senate, whilst every 
species of STAMMERING is, in a very short period almost im- 
perceptibly eradicated. Attendance at ing Schools, 
and in private families. may 20—1t 


‘“NHALMERS ON ROMANS. No. II.—Just published, 
No. If. of the Lectures on the Epistie of Paul to the 
Romans ; by the Rev. Thomas Chalmers, D.D. Price twen- 
ty-five cents per number. ROBERT CARTER, 
58 Canal street, New York. And 
WM. 8S. MARTIEN, 
Corner George and Seventh streets, Philadelphia. 


Ky Also for sale by the United 


es 

hiladelphia, Wm.S. Martien—Pittsburg, Thomas Carter— 

: Boston, Ta Deanett-—Baltimore, D. Owen & Son 

E. H, Pease— New 

Haven, Thomas H. Pease—Hartford, Charles Hosmer— 

Ciner W.H. Moore & Co. Richmond, Joseph Gill. 
may 

ELF DISCIPLINE.—J. Wuernam & Son, 141 Chest. 

nut street, Philadelphia, have just published a new and 

beautiful edition of the following valuable little book, viz. 

Self Discipline. By Henry Forster Burder, D. D., 

1. The Gov tof the Desires. 2. Do. ofthe 

3. Da, ofthe Temper. 4. Do. of the Tongue. 5, Da. of the 


the Scriptures in the Peninsula. By George Borrow, author; 
of ae of Spain,” 232 pages, octavo, Price 


—— r of George and Seventh streets, Philadelphia. 
may 


uet. 

J. W. & Son, have also just received the following: Ko. 
Thah-Byu, the Apastle, 18mo, Seheal Girl in 
France, 18mo. Webster on eration, 18mo. The Ad- 

of Religion, the Claim of Times, by Reed. 

u . 

Elizabeth, 12mo. Duffield on: the 


Morrison, 
Harris, \2mo, The 
True Catholic no . An Affec- 
tionate Invitation to the Holy Commanion, by Dr. Dorr, 
18mo., &c. may 20 


— 
church, ‘1 make the following ‘observations. 
| | 
| | Our privilege to witness so Glearly the puwer OF UlVine grace 
2 | | in strengthening the heart in the day of trial asthen. As a 
3 mother, she a affectionate, and faithful. And she 
me 3 J to see four out of six of her children connected, by a 
a 
* 
‘ 
be 
| 
| 
| 
eS *,” Postmasters are authorized to frank letters containing 
a remittances for periodicals. 
History of the Reformanion. 
1a | p edition complete in 
ce $1, full cloth, of 
| 
uP 
‘ a | Missions. 
| 
; 
AMES GREEN, /reasurer. 
| 
+ 
| 
| 
| | 
| 
: 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
‘ | 
4 | 
| 
| 
The Gypsies of Spain.—With an original collection ¢ 
the Bible in Spain—148 pages—price cen For 


80 
the Friend. 


REFLECTIONS 
fooling bs in the 
a dreary place! 
. Amid its countless sands, we still — 
mercies ever trace! 
“The desert rock, the desert plain, 

_ May seem both: bleak and bare, 
“The desort ‘heath seem void of life, 
¥et God is even there! 


[Phe storm may come, the winds may howl, | 
Phe lightning rend the 
. The thunder roar from pole to pole, 
Yet God is ever nigh! 
Where through creation can we turn, 
what wild'savage spot, 
' By sea or land, fron clime to clime, 
And find where He’is not? 


every leaf, and flow’ret wild, 
"Tn insect, beast, and bird, 
In every pebble stone, and shell, 
voice is heard ! 
“Then why in human hearts alone 
dreary void? : 
And why;'when all around is good, 
Is man alone alloyed ? 


Why, in the temple, where His love 
Most.wondrously is shown, 
“Ts found the only taint of sin? 
The want of faith alone. — 
The bird that leaves the chilling clime, 
And seeks a warmer home, 
Doubts not the spring will bloom again, 
_. And brighter days will come. 
» Returning then in trustful faith, 
She builds her little nest, 
“Pulfils the duties of her kind, 
And leaves to God the rest. 


But we, with reasoning powers endued, 
_ And favoured far above 
All nature round, yet sometimes doubt 
“His wisdom—goodness—love! 
_- We know that rain and storms but give 
To verdant beauty birth, 
And streams that overflow their banks 
Enrich the drinking earth:— 


Thus is it. with our inward man; 
‘Yet feeble, weak, and frail, 
cannot:see the hand of love 
. That guides each swelling gale. 
- When chilling winds, and wintry storms 
Around our path prevail, 
How oft the sinking spirit feels 
trustful courage fail ! 


Impatient nature ever longs 
To draw the veil aside, 
. Dispel.the clouds that shroud the sun, 
Aad all its glories hide. 
Oh! could our spirits always feel, 
Tho’ darkness reigns around, 
That God is with us through the night, 
And in the cloud is found! 
Oh! could the heart in trusting faith — 
Calmly await the day, 
Nor think the night-dews linger long 
| Upon our weary way! 
Lord! give us patience, faith, and hope, 
And lead us, as thou led 
Israel, through the Wilderness, 
And over Jordan’s bed : 


And make us feel the Wilderness 
Is as a garden fair, 
The desert with thy glory filled, 
Thy presence, every where— __ 
The storm, the cloud, the barren heath, 
Alike thy wisdom show; 
Thy finger rules the worlds above, 
Thy love the world below ! 


For the Presbyterian. 


THE BIBLE AMONG SEAMEN. 


Extract from the Monthly Report of L. P. Hubbard, Agent 
of the New York Bible Society. 


The past month has been one of considera- 
ble interest and encouragement. 

My visits among the seamen have been well 
received, and there has been an unusual anx- 
iety to obtain the Scriptures. There is also 
more interest manifested in the subject of reli- 
gion than usual: many seem pleased to engage 
in conversation relating to the interest of their 
souls, and some, | trust, have lately been 
brought to the knowledge of the truth. 

Among the vessels visited and supplied, was 
the packet ship Ashburton. Her forecasile is 
commodious and comfortable, furnished with a 
stove and other conveniences, so that the sailor 
_ may enjoy his leisure moments in reading his 
Bible, or otherwise improving his mind. 

It is worthy of notice, that the temporal com- 
forts of seamen have been increased, just in pro- 
portion as their spiritual interests have been 
cared for by the friends of the Bible. 

I have recently had an interview with one of 
the inmates of the Sailor’s Snug Harbour, who 
- gays there is a very interesting state of things 
in that institution. Prayer meetings are held 
not only in the harbour, but at several private 
houses on the Island, which have been greatly 
blessed, and hopes are entertained that ten of 
the seamen have recently chosen the “ good 

rt.” 
7 short time since I had an interesting in- 
terview with a part of the crew of the whale 
ship ———, which was soon to sail. They were 
all destitute of the Scriptures, and seemed very 
anxious to procure them. I showed them a va- 
riety in quality and price, but they said, “‘ We 
are unable to give any thing in payment for 
Bibles ; we are in debt for board, but hope to 
be able to pay up when we return, and at the 
same time will pay you for the Bibles: let us 
have the cheapest kind, or if you have any 
second hand ones they will answer just as 
well.” I could no longer doubt the propriety 
of giving each of them a new Bible. After they 
had received them, said one to the others— 
*¢ Now we shall have something new and inte- 
resting, and, volike other books, however much 
we read our Bibles, they will always continue 
so.” After some conversation on the subject of 
religion, I wished them a pleasant voyage, and 
we parted, never perhaps to meet again in this 
world. 

I supplied the steam boat Providence with 
two large Bibles, lettered as usual. I was gra- 
tified to notice that the officers had supplied her 
temporarily by borrowing those belonging to 
the Narragansett. A boatman that had expe. 
rienced religion about a year ago, brought in 
another that had just been brought to the know- 
ledge of the truth, to procure a Bible, which | 

ve him, as he was unable to pay any thing 

it. 
A seainan, who purchased a Bible, remark. 
ed, That. is. the first money I ever expended 
for religious books ;” he was inquiring the way 
to Zion, and | embraced the opportunity to give 
him such directions as seemed seasonable. He 


He purchased two Bibles, and remarked, that 


} and | feel confident that every man will be 


| of seeds borne by a plant of Begonia or Va- 


| been buried for many years or ages.” 


T 


= 

| if he could procure a Bible in his own language. 
He had been ‘to the Mariner’s church thr 
/ times on the previous Sabbath, and was m 
interested in the subject of religion. 

_ When told the cost of the Bible, (1wo dollars) 
he said he had but one dollar, which he woul 
cheetfully give for it, and regretted that 
could not pay the full price. 

The next day he called to procure some. Por- 


tuguese tracts, when he said, ‘‘ I have been de- 
lighted with my Bible. I read last evening 
from six to eleven o'clock. It is a wonderful 
book. IJ sail for Liverpool to-morrow, but on 
my return I will call and tell you more about 
it.” He is intelligent and. prepossessing in his 
manners, and I trust his energies herea(ter will 
be devoted to the service of Christ. 

IL have taken great pains to interest shipmas- 
ters in our operations, and [ am glad to find 
our labours very generally appreciated by them. 
I had an interesting interview not long since 
with Captain , of the packet ship —~~. 


the change in sailors within ten years has been 
wonderful. Said he, “1 now make voyage 
after voyage with the same crew, or with a 
change of only one or two men. ‘They are 
temperate, and some of them pious; their du- 
ties are performed without profane swearing, 


found at his post.” He expressed much interest 
in the objects of our Society, took a report and 
some cards for distribution among seamen. 

During the past months we have distributed 
242 Bibles, and 211 Testaments, in the Danish, 
Swedish, French, German, Portuguese, Span- 
ish, and English languages. 

Thus we are entouraged to sow the good 
seed with abundant assurances that it will 
spring up and bear fruit, some sixty, and some 
an hundred fold. 


THE DISSEMINATION OF THE SEEDS OF PLANTS. 


An early volume (the fourth) of Brande’s 
“ Quarterly Journal of Science,” contains an 
interesting article, by M. Mirbel, upon. the 
modes in which the spontaneous dissemination 
of plants is accomplished: a few remarks upon 
this subject, taken from that paper, and from 
other sources, will probably prove interesting to 
our readers. 

The beautiful processes going on within the 
floral envelope of a plant for the maturing of 
its seeds would often seem objeciless, unless 
adequate means for their dispersion existed. 
That this is effected, the constant and regular 
re-uppearance of the countless races of the ve- 
getable world attests; but since spontaneous} 
movements have been denied to plants, and 
man’s immediate agency is but very limited, 
other causes of extensive operation must exist. 
Of these one of the most prominent is the 
wonderful fecundity of plants. Ray counted 
82,000. seeds in the heads of one poppy-plant, 
and 360,000 on one tobacco plant. Dodort 
mentions an elm which produced 529,000 seeds. 
Yet none of these vegetables are among the 
foremost in degree of fecundity. ‘The number 


nilla, but above all by a fern, confounds calcu- 
lation. But, as Linnzeus observes, supposing 
any anoual plant produced only two seeds 
yearly, even of this, after twenty years, there 
would be 1,048,576 individuals. The great 
longevity of many seeds tends to the same end, 
for although some descriptions soon spoil, and 
hence require to be sown as soon as ripe, the 
greater proportion will preserve the germina- 
ting faculty for years, and even for ages. Pro- 
fessor Lindley observes that this would seem 
chiefly to depend on the degree of protection 
the integuments of the seed afford it; for, as 
gardeners well know, it is impossible to preserve 
very delicate seeds with thin skins more than 
a few weeks or months, so, on the other hand, 
hard horny seeds will germinate after the lapse 
of a very long portion of time. ‘* When land 
is cleared, or ancient ditches emptied, or earth 
broken toa considerable depth, as in well-dig- 
ging, it not unfrequently happens that plants 
spring from the mould, whose seeds must have 
Horne 
sowed with success barley that had been gath- 
ered a hundred and fifty years. Wheat has 
been discovered in subterraneous hoards, which 
had been lost and forgotten for time out of 
mind, in as perfect a state as the day it was 
reaped. Melon seeds have grown alter forty 
one years; Indian wheat after thirty years; 
rve after forty years; sensitive plants after 
sixty years, and kidney beans taken from 
Tournefort’s Herbarium a hundred years after 
they were gathered. ag | 

Seeds thus abundantly produced, and secure- 
ly preserved, are scattered abroad by various 
agencies, not only in this manner filling up 
voids which would otherwise exist, but also pre- 
venting that barrenness and impoverishment 
which occur when they are accumulated in 
reat numbers within too narrow acompass. 1. 
The force of the air or wind is a principal one 
among such agencies, and several circum- 
stances in the structure of plants favour its 
operation: thus they are elevated, and as it 
were exposed to. its action upon stalks, while 
the seed-capsules open usually at the apex. And 
as to the seeds themselves, many of them are 
almost as fine and as volatile as the pollen or 
dust of the anther itself, and thus no place can 
be closed to the access of the fungi producing 
mouldiness, transported by the winds. Heavier 
seeds are supported by wings, which also waft 
them along. The seed-vessel of the elm is sur- 
rounded by a circular membranous wing ; that 
of the ash is terminated by one that is oblong. 
The seed-vessels of the maple have two large 
side-wings ; these of the fir, the cedar, and the 
larch are furnished with a wing of great firm- 
ness. The seeds of syngeneseous plants are 
furnished with a feathery crown or aigrette, 
and look like small shuttle-cocks. ‘The sepa- 
rate threads that compose this aigrette distend- 
ing as they dry, serve as levers to lift the seed 
from the involucre that holds it, and, when out, 
as a parachute to prevent it coming to the 
ground, and to buoy it in the air. -A familiar 
and beautiful example presents itself in the 
seeds. of the thistle and dandelion sailing along 
supported by their little tufts. Linnzus sus- 
pectsthat the Erigeron Canadense came through 
the air from America to Europe. The little 
cord which attaches the seeds of the dog’s- 
bane, swallow-wort, periploca, &c., to their re- 
ceptacles, and the calyx of several of the va- 
lerians and scabies, form elegant aigrettes. 
Seeds may be carried by eddies of wind very 
far from the spot where they originally’ grew. 
Whirlwinds have been known to scatter over 
the southern coast of Spain those that had ri- 
pened on the northern coasts of Africa. 

2. The waters are another great means for 
the transportation of seeds. Those of them 
whose capsules are firmly closed may be car- 
ried immense distances by torrents and rivers, 
or by the sea itself. Cocoa-nuts, cashew-nuts, 
and the pods of the mimosa scandens, some- 
times of the length of two yards, with many 
other fruits of the tropical regions, are cast 
upon the shores of Norway, in a slate to vege- 
tate, did the climate permit. Regular currents 
transport the large double cocoa-nut of the Sey- 
chelles to the coast of Malabar, at the distance 
of four hundred leagues from where it was 
produced. Fruits brought by the sea have 
sometimes discovered the existence of unknown 
lands to the windward. By such tokens Co- 
lumbus, in the search for the American conti- 
nent, was apprised that he was not far distant 
from the land of which he had prognosticated 
the existence. Linnzeus has some interesting 
observations upon this subject. ‘Jon Lapland 
we see the most evident proofs how far rivers 
_ contribute to deposit the seeds of plants. | have 
seen Alpine plants growing on the shores fre- 
quently thirty-six miles distant from the Alps. 


his sttention to the subject of religion. 
A Portuguese called a few days since to 


exhorted a shipmate that was with him to st 


times assist their projection. 


- + ++ The centaury is a German plant, whose 
seeds being carried by the wind into the sea, 


the waves landed this foreigner upon the-cc 


of Sweden. . . . . Many have imagined, but! | 


erroneously, that seed corrupts in water, anc 
loses its principle of vegetation. Water at the 
bottom of the sea is seldom warm enough to 
destroy seeds; we have seen water cover the 
surface of a field for a whole winter, while the 
seed which it contained remained unhurt, un- 
less at the beginning of spring the waters were 
let down so low by drains that the warmth of 
the sun-beams reached to the bottom; then the 
seeds germinated, but presently became putre- 
scent; so that for the rest of the year the 
earth remains naked and barren. Rain and 
showers carry seeds into the cracks of the 
earth, streams and rivers, which last, convey- 
ing them to a distance from their native places, 
plant them in a foreign soil.” : 

3. Animals co-operate in an extensive de- 
gree in the dispersion of the seeds of plants. 
The squirrel and cross-bill are both very fond 
of the seed of the fir; to open the scales of the 
cones, they strike them against stones, and 
thus set free and dispérse the seed. Birds swal- 
low the berries, of which they digest only the 
pulp, but void the stones entire, and ready to 
germinate. It is thus thatthe thrush and other 
birds deposit the seed of the misletoe on the 
trees where it is found; and indeed, destitute 
as this is of wings or aigrettes, it could not be 
disseminated in any other way, for it will not 
grow on the ground. The pocan or poke of 
Virginia (Phytolacca decandria) which was in- 
troduced by the Monks of Corbonnievx into the 
neighbourhood of Bordeaux, for the sake of co- 
louring the wine, has been since disseminated 
by the birds throughout the southern depart. 
ments of France, and in the deepest valleys of 
the Pyrenees. ‘The -Duteh, with the view of 
monopolising the trade of nutmegs, extirpated 
the trees on those islands which they could not 
watch so narrowly as the rest; but in a short 
time these -very islands were re-stocked with 
nutmeg-trees by the birds, as if nature refused 
to admit of such an encroachment on her rights. 
Granivorous quadrupeds disseminate the seeds 
they do not digest. The newly manuring a 
field will cause innumerable weeds to spring up, 
which did not exist there before. The hoards 
of fruits or seeds (for fruits are but the enve- 
lopes of seeds) which various animals make, 
such as crows, rats, dormice, &c., are fre- 
quently forgotten, or, by the destruction of the 
animal, neglected and lying dormant where 
they were placed during the winter, germinate 
in the spring. ‘The fruit of the prickly-seeded 
scorpion grass, of clovers or goose grass, of 
the wood-sanicle, are all provided with small 
hooks by which they lay hold of the fleeces of 
sheep, cattle, &c., and are thus carried with 
them. Linnzeus enumerates no less than filty 
genera armed in this way. | 

There are particular plants, such as the pel- 
litory of the wall, the nettle, and the sorrel, that 
may be said to seek the society of man, and 
actually to haunt his footsteps. They spring 
up along the wall of the village, and even in 
the streets of the cily ; they follow the shep- 
herd, and climb the I@ftiest mountain with him. 
“When young,” says M. Mirbel, “I accom- 
panied M. Ramon in his excursions in the 
Pyrenees, where that learned naturalist more 
than once pointed out to me these deserters from| 
the plains below ; they grew on the remains of 
ruined hovels, where they kept their. station in 
spite of the severity of the winters, and re- 
mained as memorials to attest the former pre- 
sence of man and his flocks.” 

4. Seeds ofien assist as it were in their own 
dispersion. In the balsam, the catchfly, fraxi- 
nella, sand-box tree, &c., the valves of the 
seed-vessels open with a spring that projects the 
contents to a distance from the parent plant. 
The gourd of the squirting cucumber, by a con- 
traction which takes place at the moment of its 
fall, darts out the seed along with a corrosive 
fluid by a vent formed as it quits the stalk. 
The pouch which contains the seed of the wood 
sorrel, on the termination of its growth, bursts, 
and shoots out the seeds by an elastic move- 
ment. Among the mushroom tribes, some of 
the species of peziza impart a vibratory mo- 
tion to the cap or cover which bears their seed 
when that is ripe. Puff-balls burst at the top 
like the crater of a volcano; and the seed is in 
such quantily, and so fine, that when it escapes, 
it has the appearance of a volume of smoke. 
The capsules of ferns, contracted while ripen- 
ing, open with a spring. A like cause gives 
motion to the cilio or inner fringe which sur- 
rounds the urns or seed vessels of mosses. Lin- 
nzus enumerates fifty genera whose seeds are 
dispersed by some of the means to which we 
have just alluded. He also mentions another 
very remarkable mode in which they some- 
The crupina, a 
species of centaury, has its seeds covered with 
erect bristles, by whose assistance it creeps and 
moves about in such a manner, that it is by no 
means to be kept in the hand. If the bearded 
oat, after harvest be left with other grains in 
the barn, it extricates itself from the glume. 
Hence the Dalecarlian, after he has cut and 
carried it into the barn, in a few days finds all 
the glumes empty, and the vats separate from 
them; the spiral arista or beard of the oat is 
contracted in wet, and extended in dry weath- 
er ; when itis contracted, it drags the oat along 
with it, for as this is bearded with minute hairs 
pointing downward, the grain necessarily fol- 
lows it. The seeds of the equisetum or fern, 
viewed upon paper through a microscope, seem 
to be endowed with a description of leaping 
movement.” 

Distances, chains of mountains, rivers, the 
sea itself, are unavailing barriers to the migra- 
tion of seed. Climate alone can set bounds to 
the dispersion of the vegetable races. In pro- 
cess of time it is probable that most of the 
plants which grow within the same parallel of 
latitude will be common to all the countries 
comprised in the entire zone of it; an event 
which would be one of the great blessings re- 
sulting from the industry and persevering in- 
tercourse of civilized nations. But no human 
power will ever force the vegetable of the tro- 
pics to endure the climate of the poles, nor vice 
versa. Here nalure is too strong for man. 
Species cannot spontaneously spread them- 
selves from one pole to the other, the interme- 
diate differences of temperature preventing such 
progress; but we may assist in transporting 
them, as we have done successfully in various 
instances. We have already transplanted the 
eucalypli, the metrosidera, the mimosas, the 
casuarine, and other plants of Australia into 
our own soil, while the gardens of Botany Bay 
are stocked with the fruit trees of Europe. A 
similar mutual interchange of the vegetable 
productions always promotes the progress of 
that civilization of which it is one of the effects. 

M. Mirbel concludes his paper with the fol- 
lowing passage: 3 

‘©The dissemination of seeds completes the 
round of vegetation. The shrub and the tree 
are bared of their foliage; the herb ‘is dried. 
up, and returns to the earth from which it came. 
That earth appears to us as if stripped for ever 
of her gay altire, yet countless germs await 
but the stated season to re-adorn her with ver- 
dureand bloom. Such is the prodigal fertility 
of nature, that a-surface a thousand times the 
extent of that of our whole globe would not 
suffice for the seed harvest of a single vear, 
provided the whole was suffered to re-appear ; 
but the destruction of seed is endless, and only 
a small portion escapes to rise again. Jn no 
way in our view are the power of nature, and 
the immutability of its laws more strikingly dis- 
played than in the successive resurrections of 
the types of bygone generations.” — Penny Ma- 


gazine. 


If others neglect their duties to you, be sure 


that you perform yours to them. ‘To render 
railing for railing, is to return sin for sin. 


THE YOUGHAL IMPOSTORS. 
Not exactly from authority, but from infor- 
mation which we may characterize as wndeyet- 
‘ed, we have at length the gratification of re- 
cording the official detection of this imposture. 


A commission, consisting of four parish priests} 


and three physicians, was appointed by the 
Bishop of Cloyne—his lordship’s personal pre- 
sence being prevented by sickness—to exam- 
ine itto the pretended miracles. The exami- 
natin took place on Thursday the 2d and 
Fridsy the 3a ult. ‘The impostors were re- 
moved from the castle at Youghal to an un- 
tenanted house about four miles distant. We 
havebefore us tolerably full particulars of what 
occurred at this new theatre. Suffice it to say, 
that one or two ineffectual attempts were made 
by the Magdalen virgins to get upa little scene 
of blond, but without success. On one of them 
was found a penknife anda case full of pins 
and needles. One of the physicians examined 
Mary Roche’s gums, and found that blood had 
recently been drawn from them. The Magda- 
len vas examined in like. manner, and it was 
founc * the inside of her. upper lip was wound- 
ed, aad on the slightest pressure from outside 
it bled most obligingly.” The priests (whose 
names we have) and physicians were unani- 
mous in their verdict of imposture. Having 
said :o much, we are grieved to add that we 
have received a letter signed * Robert Cooke,” 
and dated “* Youghal, March 12,” in which the 
Writer tells us, that “last Friday”—that is, 
Friday the 10 of March, or just one week after 
the oficial detection—he the writer, went to 
Youghal, “through the influence of a reverend 
friend,” and there saw the blood gush from 
Mary Roche’s forehead, and all the other in- 
fernal tricks which have been already expound- 
ed and exposed. Is it possible that these things 
are still visible-at Youghal? Who is this Ro.- 
bert Cooke? who acts as head showman ?— 
Trish Paper. 


THE FARMER. 
Drive on, thou sturdy farmer, 
Drive cheerly o’er the field: 
The pleasures of a farmer’s life 
No other life can yield. 


Thou risest with the morning sun, 
To till the fruitful earth ; 

And when thy daily task is done, 
Thou seek’st thy peaceful hearth. 


Thou lovest not the gaudy town, 
With its tumultuous roar ; 

Plenty and Peace thy fireside crown, 
And thou dost ask no more. © 


Monarchs, with robes in crimson dyed, 
Are low compared with thee ; 3 

They are the pampered sons of pride, 
Thou’rt God’s nobility. 


Go on, thou sturdy farmer, 
Tread thankfully the sod, 
Thy proud and goodly heritage, 
Thou chosen man of God. 

INSANITY. 


It appears that within the last twenty years 
the cases of the above dreadful malady have 
more than trebled. The total number of luna- 
tics and idiots in England is as follows: Lu- 
natics, 6806 ; idiots, 1841 ; together, 12,547 ; 


‘but allowing for defective returns, the number 


may be taken at 14,000—an average of one to 
every thousand of the population. In Wales, 
lunatics, 133; idiots, 763; total, 896; and 
adding for parishes that have made no returns, 
they may be set down at a thousand—a pro. 
portion of one to eight hundred. Scotland has 


3653 insane persons, or one to about seven| 


hundred. In Ireland the number of lunatics 
and idiots exceeds 8000. In one thousand male 
patients, insanity has been supposed by an em- 
inent authority to be traceable to the following 
causes relatively :—Drunkenness, 110; conse- 
quences of disease, 100; epilepsy, 78; ambi 
tion, 73; excessive labour, 73; born idiots, 71; 
misfortunes, 69; old age, 69; chagrin, 54; 
love, 47; accidents, 39; religious enthusiasm, 
29; political events, 26; poisonous effluvia, 
17; ill-usage, 12; crimes, remorse, and de- 
spair, 9; pretended insanity, 5; malconforma- 
tion of the skull, 4; other and unknown causes, 
115.—Chronicle Correspondent. 


THE WINE-GLASS. 
Who hath woe? Who hath sorrow ? 
Who hath contentions? Who 
hath wounds without cause? 
Who hath redness of eyes? 
They that tarry long atthe 
wine! They that go to 
seek mixed wine! Look 
not thou upon the 
wine when itis red, 
when it giveth its 

COLOUR IN THE © 

CUP; 
when it 

moveth itself 
aright. 

At 

the last 

it biteth like a 

serpent and stingeth like an adder. 


NEW CURE FOR DRUNKENNESS. 

A woman in Abergavenny, being troubled 
with a husband good in other respects, but a sad 
tippler, who would go out and get drunk for 
days together, placed a couple of blister plas- 
ters on the soles of his feet, which prevented 
the possibility of his leaving his bed for nearly 
a week, and gave him a salutary lesson which 


is not likely soon to be forgotten. 


BIRDS PROTECTING A CHERRY TREE. 

A correspondent of the Cleveland (Ohio) Her 
ald gives this account of his success in inducing 
a family of blue birds to make its home ina 
cherry tree, for its protection from the intrusion 
of those ** happy commoners who hunt in fields 
for food unbought,” without asking leave. 

On one occasion he placed in a cherry tree 
a neatly constructed box, fashioned after our 
common martin boxes. On the next day he 
observed a male blue bird visiting it, examining 
the premises with great care both inside and out. 
Atlength he retired, but soon returned with the 
female, to whom he seemed to be pointing out 
the advantages the place afforded. This was be- 
fore the fruit began to ripen, and by the time 
the cherries put on their blush, our feathered 
couple were busily engaged in nurturing and 
protecting a hopeful progeny. Some unfortun- 
ate beetle, spider, or worm was caught up by 
them, and devoured or conveyed to their nest- 
lings as ofien as once every minute during the 
day, by which the garden and fruit trees were 
saved from much injury. | : 

The pugilistic character of tl ese birds at this 
interesting period of their sojourning at the 
north, is well known to naturalists, and was 
sorely felt by many a robin, cedar bird, and 
woodpecker, during the progress of incubation 
and nursing of this pair. 

Flocks of these various depredators, with 
their appetites sharpened by the sight of the 


_luscious cherries, repeatedly attempted to grati- 


fy their palates, but no sooner did they ap- 
proach this forbidden tree, than they were vio- 
lently assailed by the litthe blue birds, and com. 
pelled to retreat without partaking of the fruit. 

So effectually were their approaches resisted 
that the cherries continued to hang in clusters 


on this tree long after they had disappeared from}, 


all other trees in the neighbourhood. 


' sixteen was placed on a stool, for the purpose} 


which will in all probability for ever quiet the 


making loaf bread, hot breakfast cakes, buck- 


—She was a little thing, built strong, with 


-put into Halifax; which possibly may be ac- 


picture of the mortality to which the inmates 


Opportunity of miautely examining the far-famed 
little female feet. 1 had been purehasing a 
pretty little pair of satin shoes, for about haifa 
dollar, at one of the Chinese farmers’ houses, 
where we were surrounded by several men, 
women, and children. By signs we expressed 
a wish to see the little foot of a really good 
looking woman of the party. Our signs were 
quickly understood, but, probably, from her 
being a matron, it was not considered quite 
becoming for her to comply with our de- 
sire, as she would not consent to show us her 
foot ; but a very pretty interesting girl of about 


of gratifying our curiosity. 

At first she was very bashful, and appeared 
not to like exposing her Cinderella-like slipper ; 
but the shine of a new and very bright ‘ loo- 
pee” soon overcame her delicacy, when she 
commenced unwinding the upper bandage 
which passes round the leg, and over a tongue 
that comes up from the heel. The shoe was 
then removed, and the second bandage taken 
off, which did duty for a stocking; the turns 
round the toes and ankles being very tight, 
and keeping all in place. 

On the naked foot being exposed to view, we 
were agreeably surprised by finding it delicate- 
ly white and clean, for we fully-expected to 
have found it otherwise, from the known habits 
of most of the Chinese. ‘T'he leg, from the 
knee downwards, was much wasted; the foot 
appeared as if broken up at the instep, while 
the four small toes were bent flat and pressed 
down under the foot, the great toe only being 
allowed to retain its natural position. By the 
breaking of the instep a high arch is formed 
between the heel and the toe, enabling the in- 
dividual to step with them on an even surface ; 
in this respect materially differing from the 
Canton and Macao ladies; for with them the 
instep is not interfered with, but a very high 
heel is substituted, thus bringing the point of 
the great toe to the ground. 

When our Canton compradore was shown a 
Chusan shoe, the exclamation was ‘ He-yaw! 
how can walkee so fashion ?” nor would he be 
convinced that such was the case. 

The toes, doubled under the foot I have been 
describing, could only be moved by the hand 
sufficiently to show that they were not actually 
grown into the foot. | have often been aston- 
ished at seeing how well the women contrived 
to walk on their tiny pedestals. ‘Their gait is 
not uolike the little mincing walk of the French 
ladies; they were constantly to be seen going 
about without the aid of any stick, and | have 
often seen them at Macao contending against a. 
fresh breeze with a tolerable good sized um- 
brella spread. The little children, as they 
scrambled away before us, balanced themselves 
with their arms extended, and reminded one 
much of an old hen, between walking and fly- 
ing. 


INFALLIBLE CURE FOR TOOTH-ACHE. 


Those of our readers who have felt the ex- 
cruciating pangs of this disease, and who, 
like ourselves have experienced but little hu- 
man sympathy on such occasions, will no doubt 
be gratified to be in possession of a remedy 


unmerciful offender. | 

On one occasion, while labouring under the 
torture of this distressing disease, a friend enter- 
ed the room, and alter learning the cause of our 
suffering, joyously exclaimed :. 

‘Why, my dear friend, [ can cure you in 
five minutes.’ 

‘How, how? inquired we. 

‘Have you any alum?’ 

‘ Yes.’ 

* Bring it, and some common salt.’ 

They were procured. Our friend pulverized 
them, and mixed them in equal quantities ; then 
wet a small piece of cotton, causing the mixed 
powder to adhere, ard placed it in the hollow 
tooth. 

‘ There,’ said he, * if that does not cure you, 
I will forfeit my head.’ : 

It was as he predicted. On the introduction 
of the mixed alum and salt, a sensation of cold- 
ness was experienced, which gradually subsi- 
ded and with it the torment of the tooth-ache. 
— Phila. Forum. 


RECIPE FOR MAKING BREAD. 


The Boston Mercantile Journal is furnished 
by a friend with the following directions for 


wheat cakes, &c., superior to any thing of the 
kind before produced : 

‘© Mix dry and well rubbed together, two 
teaspoons full of Cream of ‘Tartar, with one 
quart of Flour—then dissolve three-fourths of 
a teaspoon full of Super Carbonate of Soda in 
a sufficient quantity of sweet milk, mix the 
whole together and bake immediately. If water 
be used instead of sweet milk, add a little short- 
ening. 

If the above directions be strictly followed, 
bread will be produced, of superior lightness 
and whiteness—atid no person having once 
tasted of it made in this way, would willingly 
resort to the common method of producing the 


staff of life.” 


YANKEE ENTERPRISE. 


A recent letter from an American in Paris 
communicates this instance of Yankee enter- 
prise, which is both amusing and striking. 
‘‘[ have been amused lately with an instance 
of Yankee enterprise worthy of notice. ‘There 
was a little steamer called the Bangor adver- 
tised last summer to sail from Boston for the 
Azores, Gibraltar, Malta and Constantinople. 


a powerful engine, to run between Boston 
and Bangor. ‘This bold push for Europe, 
amazed people very much, particularly as they 
advertised for passengers. She sailed, and 
the first thing that was heard of her she 


counted for by the fact that coal is cheaper 
there than in Boston. Next we hear of her, 
she is in Gibraltar, towing vessels detained in 
the Gut. Then at Constantinople towing ves- 
sels through the Dardanelles ; and lastly, carry- 
ing passengers and pilgrims from Constanti- 
nople to Trebizonde, on the Asiatic side of the 
Black Sea. And I read ina French paper the 
other day, that on one trip she had 500 pas- 
sengers—pilgrims, Turks, Jews and Infidels! 
This is a fair specimen of Yankee enterprise.” 


HOSPITALS OF ST. PETERSBURGH AND MOSCOW. 

The Report for 1841 of the Foundling Hos- 
pitals of St. Petersburgh and Moscow, which 
has just been published, furnishes a frightful 


of those magnificent establishments are subject. 
At the end of 1840, the children under the care 
of the two great houses were in number 47,811. 
In the year 1841, the children deposited with 
the Institution amounted to 46,572, and the 
number of deaths was no less than 10,155! 
During the same year six thousand, seven hun- 
dred and forty-nine of the children were either 
returned to their parents, or dismissed from 
the Institution. Among the latter were seventy- 
five who were sent to study at one or other of 
the universities; fourteen were placed in the 
schools of medicine, eighty-eight in the schools. 
for land surveying, nearly five hundred were 
sent to the several Imperial manufactories, and 


one thousand and sixty-cight were apprenticed 
to different trades. 


AGRICULTURAL. 


New Varisty or Wueat.—At the stated 
meeting of the Philadelphia Society for promo- 
ting Agriculture, on the 3d of May, a letter 
from Redmond Conyngham, Esq., of Paradise, 
Lancaster county, to Mr. Gowen, wus read, an- 
nouncing the recent introduction into that vici- 
nity of a new variety of wheat, which promised 
to be a valuable acquisition. It is termed the 
‘* white blue stem,” in contra distinction to one 
already |known as the “ blue stem.” ‘Two hun- 
dred bughels of the former had been purchased 
from a farmer at New Holland, Lancaster coun 
ty, by aj miller near Paradise, who found the 
grains while, plump, full and round, weighs 
sixty-five pounds to the bushel and makes very 
superior flour. Another letter was read on the 
same subject in answer to one inquiring about 
the origin of the wheat, from H. Roland, Esq., 
of New Holland, to the Chairman, stating that 
the wheat in question originated on the farm of 
Mr. Henry Rutter, near New Holland a few 
years since. Having observed in a field of 
wheat, heads of a superior size and appearance 
from the main crop, he collected and sowed the 
seeds and saved the product. Proceeding with 
his annual crop of it, he at last obtained enough 
seed for a field, and now the product is gener- 
ally diffused among the farmers in his vicinity. 
This proof of intelligence and patience cannot 
be passed over without a remark. Mr. Rutter 
pursued the mode that ought to be adopted by 
all farmers who wish to improve, with vegeta- 
bles and anirnals, that is, to sow and breed trom 
the bes} specimens. It was thus, that Mr. Isbel, 
filly yqars since, originated the beautiful white 
wheat jn Caroline Co. Virginia, and that Joseph 
Cooper, of New Jersey brought to perfection a 
variety of Indian Corn from Georgia, superior 
to any for product and sweetness known to the 
writer. Both these eminent men were quoted 
on a furmer occasion, but they should be brought 
forward whenever the opportunity offers, in 
order to rouse the energies of the farmers, and 
to hold up examples for imitation. 


Insects.—At the same meeting, the subject 
of the various insect enemies to the crops was 
introduced, and the means of preventing their 
depredations, and of killing the insects, men- 
tioned. Mr. Newton of Delaware County, 
stated that he had for several years been suc- 
cessful by applying a mixture of common salt 
and gypsum round the young corn plants. 

The proportions of the mixture are, one of 
salt to two of gypsum, both finely powdered. 
It kills the grubs. —Insects on young cabbages 
may be destroyed in gardens by placing a hen 
with a brood-of chickens near the plants and 
permitting the latter to have free egress. On a 
large scale, Scotch snuff has been used with 
success, but one member found it to fail. Soot 
and charcoal dust have also destroyed them, or 
prevented them fixing on the plants. Melon 
and cucumber vines have also been saved by 
the free use of charcoal dust strewed over them. 


To Preserve Ecos.—The high price and 
scarcity of eggs during the winter season, ren- 
der it an object of importance to preserve them 
from decay during the season of abundance, 
for that of scarcity. 
is a very easy matter when we know how to 
accomplish it, and difficult when we are igno- 
rant of the mode of effecting it. : 

The shells of eggs are porous, and by being 
long kept, the fluid contents evaporate gradu- 
ally, and that in proportion as the temperature 
of weather is increased ; the vacant space oc- 
casioned by the evaporation, is immediately 
filled with air, and this air acts on the contents 
of the egg, and produces decomposition or 
rottenness. Now if the air can be prevented 
from entering through the shell, the egg will 
remain sound for an indefinite period—lor de- 
composition cannot take place without air.— 
Réaumur tried varnishing eggs to preserve them, 
but he found the cheapest and most effectual 
method was to apply oil or grease, with which 
they were rubbed, or into which they were 
dipped. The transpiration of matter from the 
egg, was proved to be as effectually stopped by 
the thinnest layer of fat, as by a thick coating, 
so that no sensible vestige be left on the surface 
of the shell. All sorts of fat, grease, or oil, 
were found well adapted to preserve eg2s; they 
were preserved for nine months, as fresh as the 
day on which they were laid. Other plans of 
accomplishing the same purpose might be stated, 
but the above is so simple, cheap and effectual 
that it is deemed unnecessary.—Farmer’s Ca- 
binet. 


AND tlYMN BOOK.—T he Presbyterian Board 
of Publication are now prepared to supply al! orders 
for the new edition of the Psalms and Hymns, authorized by 
the General Assembly, in 24mo. size. Price 35 cents. 
Booksellers and Churches purchasing by the quantity, will 
be entitled to the usual rates of discount allowed on the 
other publications of the Board. For sale at the 
BOOK STORE, 
S. E. — of George and Seventh streets, Philadelphia. 
may 


BOA RDING.—Capt. D. Brewton, respectfully 
informs his friends and the publie, that he has 
that large and commodious Mansion House, formerly known 
as Wikotf’s Mansion, at VERONAVILLE, on the Haverford 
Road, two and a half miles trom the Schuylkill Permanent 
Bridge, Market street, Philadelphia. The situation is plea- 
sant and healthy. The Mansion House has been fitted up 
and furnished fora Boarpinc House. Families and indi- 
viduals in the habit of spending the spring and summer| 


months in the country will find thisa very desirable location. | 


Families can be accommodated with suits of rooms if desired. 
Veronaville is of easy access, as a stage which leaves Doug- 
lass’ Hotel, in Sixth belote Arch street, passes through it to 
Haverford everyday. Captain Brewton respectfully solicits 
a share of public patronage. Nothing shall be wanting on 
his partto render his Mansion a pleasant and desirable 
Buarding House. ‘Terms moderate. 

N. B. Having extensive Stables and Carriage Houses on 
the premises, he is prepared to accommodate on reasonable 
terms, horses and -vehicles belonging to boarders. 

_ may 13 
KAUTIFUL VOLUMES FOK YOUNG CHKIS- 
TIANS.—Just received and for sale by Hocan & 
Tuomrson, No. 20 North Fourth street, Philadelphia, the 
following neat and portable volumes for young Christians, 
as follows: ‘The Casket of Jewels for Vous Christians, 
Self Culture, by Dr. W. Ellery Channing. ‘The Marriage 
Ring, by Dr. J. Angell James. Pure Gold from the Rivers 
of Wisdom. Conquest and Self Conquest, or which makes 
the Hero? The Marthas, Rev. R. Phillip. The Marys, by 
do.do. The Lydias, by do.do. ‘The Hannahs, by do. do. Also, 
‘ne May Flower, or ‘Tales of the Puritans. Pollock’s Tales 
of the Covenanters. D'Aubigné’s Reformation. The Bible 
in Spain, &e. &c. . may 13—3t 


HEOLOGICAL AND MISCELLANEOUS BOOKS 
LOW PRICES.—The subscriber invites the atten- 
tion o “i friends and of the public generally to his varied 


stock of books, among which will be found the following 
valuable publications. Cruden’s Concordance. Horne’s In- 
troduction. Macknighton the Epistles. Doddridge’s Family 
Expositor. Mosheim, Eusebius and Giesler’s Church His- 
tory. | Hunter's Sacred Biography. ‘Theology for the People, 
by Dr. Henshaw. The Preacher. 
Old Christianity Papal Novelties. Smith's Lectures. 
Everett's Life of Dawson. Village Blacksmith. Blunt's 
Works. Dr.Clarke’s, do. Charlotte Elizabeth’s, do. Also 
a large assortment of Bibles, Testaments, and Hymn Books, 
all ot which will be sold from twenty to fifty per cent below 
the usual price. Quarto Bibles at one dollar. 
JAMES K. SIMON. 
may 13—2t _‘ Fifth street above Spruce, Philadelphia. 


ig published and for sale by Hogan & 
‘THomeson, No. 30 north Fourth. street, Philadel- 
hia, Antioch, or the Increase of Moral Power in the 
hurch. By the Rev. P. Church, author of Religious Dis 
cussions, &c.,in one neat 18mo. volume. 
Also, the Karen Apostle, or the Memoir of Kotha-By-Yhu, 
the first Karen convert. By the Rev. Francis Mason. 
HOGAN & THOMPSON, 
may 13—3t 30 North Fourth street, Philadelphia. 


RESBYTERIAN BOARD YF PUBLICATION.— 

This day published, A Scripture Help, designed to 

assist in Reading the Bible. By the Rev. Edward Bick- 
ersteth, abridged by the author—116 pages. 18mo. 

Dying Hours, or Narratives illustrative of the Grace of 
God to Dying Sinners, selected and prepared for the Pres- 
byterian rd of Publication—141 pages 18mo. 

For sale at the : DEPOSITORY, 
oy corner George and Seventh streets, Philadelphis. 
apai 


ORNE’S INTRODUCTION.—Just published by J. 

. Wuetnam & Son, 144 Chestnut street, Philadelphia, 
A new and improved edition of an Introduction to the Criti- 
cal Study and gene of the floly Scriptures ; by Tho- 
mas Hartwell Horne, B.D., of St. John’s College, Cam- 
bridge. Revised and corrected from the Eighth London 
Edition, with all the author’s latest additions and correc- 
tions, &c. illustrated with numerous Maps, Engravings, 
and Fac Similes of Biblical ipts, &c. Complete in 
2 vols. royal 8vo. 

Also just received—The Advancement of Religion, the 
Claim of the ‘Times; by Andrew Reed, D.D With a Re- 
commendatory Introduction by Gardiner Spring, D.D. 1 vol. 
12mo. Memoir of Mra. Anna Maria Morrison, of the North 
India Mission; by. Rev. E. J. Richards, 18mo. Judah's 
Lion ; by Charlotte Elizabeth, 12mo. 

x7 In and will shortly be published, Self Disci- 


‘centuries. Translated from the 


This, like every thing else, | 


‘Dr. Yeomans President of Lafayette College, 


pline; by Henry Forster Burder, D. D., &c. april 22 


— 


OW READY.—THE BIBLICAL CABINET, No. L 
of N 


Price 25 cents, Cuonten ean- 
der’s History of the Christian Religion, during te first three 
sman by Henry Jobn 


of Houghton 
JAMES M CAMPBELL & CO., 

may 13 98 Chestnut street, up stairs, Philadefphia. 

TRASBURG FEMALE 8 NARY.—Twue Firrn 

Srssion of this Institution for the education of Y La- 

dies, will commence on the first Monday in May. e 
situation being and healthy, renders it desirable for 
those who wish te send their daughters from home.to be 
educated. As Strasburg is convenient to the Philadelphia and 
Columbia Railroad, (being only three miles distant) together 
with its being on the main rvad leading from Philadelphia 
to Lancaster, the opportunities thus afforded to nis in 
visiting their children, render it easy of access. As the fe- 
males are under the influence of experiened teachers, no 
pains will be spared to cultivate the mind and impruve the 
morals. The design of this Institution is to furnsh Young 
Ladies with the best facilities for obtaining a finished edu- 
cation, beth in the solid and ornamental branches. 

The plan of instruction will embrace Two Divisions, 
First—The common branches of a substantial English edu- 
cation. Second—The higher branches of English; the An- 
cient and Modern Langu ; Drawing and Painting ; In- 
strumental and Vocal Music. Careful attention will be paid 
to the health and religious instruction of the pupils. 

Teamus.—The year will consist of two terms or sessions, of 
five months each, commencing on the first of May and No- 
vember. The charge fur board, tuition, &c. per session, will 
be only Fifty Dollars, A regular examination will be held 
at the end of every session 


Persons wishing to place their daughters in this Inatitution, 
will please make early oan | by letter, or otherwise. 
ANN McCULLOUGH, Principal. 


april 15—tf 


ISTORY OF THE REFORMATION.—Tae Crear 
Epition oF D’Ausione’s History or THE Rerorn- 
aTION—Three Volumes 12mo,.—for One Dollar. 
This edition ison the same type, and contains precisely 
the same matter as the preceding editions of this work, and 
bably is the cheapest book ever published in the United 
tates. 
Also, the same work on fine paper, handsomely bound in 
cloth, three vols., for Two Dollars and Fifty Cents. 
For sale by WM. 8. MARTIEN, 
—o George and Seventh streets, Philadelphia. 
mar 


LD LAGUAYRA COFFEE.—Just received a lot of — 


old Laguayra Coffee, of very superior quality, and well 
worthy the attention of housekeepers, for sale at the redu- 
ced price of 84 cents, by the bag. 

Also, Old Government Java, Mocha, Green Laguayra, 
Old White Maracaibo, Mild and Strong Rio, Si. Domingo, 
and Cuba Coffee, at the lowest cash prices, 

Sperm Oil at reduced prices.—The subscriber has just re- 
ceived a lotof Second Winter Sperm Oil, white and bril- 
liant—an article that he can recommend, and which will be 
sold at the low price of 80 cents per gallon, and sent to any 
part of the city free of charge. 

ulverized Sugar—made from the best quality Double 
Refined Loaf Sugar, for sale at the low price of 11 cents 
und. Also, Woolsey and Woolsey's New York Double 
fined Loaf Sugar, ther with the usnal assortment ot 
Lump, Single, and ble Refined Sugars, at’ reduced 
prices, S. W. COLTON, 

Temperance Grocer and Tea Dealer, S. W. corner Tenth 

and Arch streets, Philadelphia. feb 18 


TOFFATT’S SOUTH AFRICA. 
. ary Labours in Southern Africa, by 
— for the London Missionary Society. 


“of Mission- 
bert Moffatt, 


arts three and four of Brandes Encyclopedia of Science _ 


and Art. Price 25 cents each. 
Part six of Allison's History of Europe. Just received and 
for sale by HOGAN & THOMPSON, 
april 1 No. 30 north Fourth street, Philadelphia. 


ENRY’S COMMENTARY, New Enirion—Barring- 
ton and Haswell, 293 Market street, Philadelphia 

have in pre’, and will shortly publish, a new edition of 
Henry's Expesition of the Old and New Testaments, 6 vols. 
super-royal 8vo, The present edition will be issued in a far 
superior style to any that has preceded it: the paper clean and 
white, the printing clear and distinct, the binding strong and 
elastic. The price will be fifteen dollars per . Any 
person forwarding sixty dollars to the publishers will be en- 
titled to a fifth copy gratis. ii, 

This work has elicited so decidedly the approbation of the 
most judicious men of the principal denominations of Chris- 
tiansin the United States, that the publishers deem it unne- 
cessary to offer now many of the numerous recommenda- 
tions they have received from various quarters. 

The following will serve to show the universal opinion 
with regard to this work. 

From the Rev. S. H. Cone, pastor of the Oliver street Baptist 
church, New York. 

“I have examined the momeotene edition of Matthew 
Henry's Exposition of the Old and New Testament, recently 
published by Messrs. Towar and Hogan, of Philadelphia, 
and take pleasure in bearing testimony to its typographical 
neatness and accuracy, and the comparative cheapness of 
price, at which it is now offered to the American public. 

“With referenee to the intrinsic excellence of the 
itself, it needs not my feeble commendation. ‘The wise and 
good unite in saying, that itis calculated to render those who 
read it wiser and better; and having frequenily derived 
from it edification and comfort myself, | dosincerely hope 
may succeed in circulating it extensively among my fellow 
citizens.” 

The tollowing vivid delineation of its characteristic quali- 
ties is from the pen of the excellent authorof the preface to 
this edition, the Rev. Dr. Alezander, of Princeton. 

“A characteristic of this Exposition of a mcre important 
kind than any that have been mentioned is, the fertila/y and 
variety of guod sentiment manifest throughout the work. 
The mind of the author seems not only to have been im- 
bued with excellent spiritual ideas, but to have teemed with 
them. It is comparable toa perennial fountain, which con- 
tinually sends forth streams of living water. In deriving 
rich instruction and consolation from the sacred oracles, 
adapted to all the various conditions and characters of men, 
the author displays a fecundity of thought, and an ingenuity 
in making the application of divine truth, which strikes us 
with admiration. The resources of most men would have 
been exhausted in expounding e few books of the Bible; 
after which little more could have been expected than com- 
mon-place matter, or the continual recurrence of the same 
ideas ; but the riches of our Expositor’s mind seem to have 
been inexhaustible. He comes to every successive portion 
of the sacred Scriptures with a fulness and freshness of mat- 
ter, and with a variety in his remarks, which, while it im- 
structs, at the same time refreshes us. Even in his exposi- 
tion of those books which are very similar in their contents, 
as the gospels for example, we still find a pleasing variety in 
the notes of the commentator. It is difficultto conceive how 
one man should have been able to accomplish such a work, 
without any falling off in the style of execution.” 


The Rev. Edward Bickersteth says, “ Thereis in Matthew 


Henry a glow of love, a full exhibition of the sense, a hap 
reference to the passage expounded, and a lively cheerfu 
ness which will ever make his work popular, useful, and 
indispensable.” 

Dr. Doddridge says—“ Henry is perhaps the only com- 
mentator so large that deserves to be entirely and attentively 
read through. The remarkable passages | think should be 
remarked. ‘There is much to be learned from this work in 
a speculative, and still more in a practical way.” 

r. Edward Williams says—“ it is an incomparable work, 
and too well known to need a discriminating character.” 

The Rev. T'homas Hartwell Horue, in h:s valuable Intro- 
duction to the Study of the Scriptures, says, that its high and 
generally known value is so just and extensive, that it needs 
no recommendation. 

The Rev. Adam Clarke, the Commentator, says— The 
Rev. Matthew Henry, a very eminent dissenting minister, is 
author of a very extensive Commentary on the Old and New 
Testaments, and one of the most popular works of the kind 
ever published. It is always orthodox, generally judicious, 
and truly pious and practical. 

Extract of letter from the Rev. Francis Wayland, Jun., now 

Be ident of Brown University, dated Boston, June 5th, 


“TI am gratified to hear of your intention to present the re- 
ligious public with an American edition of Henry’s Com- 
mentary. I know of no work of the’kind in any language 
which combines more sound good sense with fervent and 
deep-toned piety.” 

*,* A large assortment of Bibles and Prayer Books, in all 
varieties of binding, constantly on hand, which will be sold 
low for CASH. april. 29—6t 


\ OUNT HOLLY INSTITUTE FOR YOUNG LA- 


DIES.—Mrs. C. C. Cuisman, and her sister, Miss 


Lanostrorn, formerly of Trenton, New Jersey, but more 
recently of Philadelphia, opened a Seminary ja Young 
Ladies, in Mount Holly, on ‘Tuesday, May 2d, 1843. 

It is their desire and purpose to combine accurate scienti- 
fic instruction with discreet and maternal supervision over 
the morals and manners of their pupils, so that parents shall 
feel a perfect assurance that their daughters are at once ac- 
quiring, not only a sound education, but those elevated and 
practical principles which add beauty and usefulness to ie- 
male character. 

The location is pleasant, healthful, and easy of access— 
being only about six miles from Burlington. at which place 
a line of stages communicates twice a day with the steam- 
boats and railroad between New York and Philadelphia. 

Terms—Payable one half in advance, and the 
at the close of the session. Board, fuel, lights, and tuition, 
per session, $80. French and Spanish, each, do. $12. Mu- 
sic on the Piano, do. $16. Use of Piano, do. $4. Drawing 
and Painting, do. 612. Charge for washing, per week, do. 
50 cents. Each boarder to be provided with a bedstead, 
bed, ahd bedding, towels, and table napkins, or. pay an addi- 
tional charge of Marks upon wearing apparel, bedding, 
towels, and napkins, indispensable. _ ; 

Terms to Day Scholars, per Session.—Juvenile Depart- 
ment, $10. Higher Department, $16. 

_ French, Spanish, Music, Drawing, and Painting, as above. 
Books and Stationery at Booksellers’ prices, to be paid for at 
the time of receiving. | 

Rererences.—Rev. I. V. Brown, Mount Holly. Rev. J. 
H. Jones, Rev. Albert Barnes, Rev. ‘Thomas Brainerd, Am- 
brose White, James Fassitt, Alfred Fassitt, Jos. W. Dickson, 
Esqs., and Drs. George and Samuel McClelland, Philadel- 
= Gen. G. P. Morris, Sheppard Knapp, Esq., Colonel W. 

umbel, New York. S. G. Potts, Esq., Dr. McKelway, 
Trenton, N.J. Rev. James W. Alexander, Princeton, N. J. 


Rev. W. Hill. D.D., Winchester, Va. Hon. Jacub Burnet, 
and Dr. Beecher, President of Lane Seminary, Cincinnati, 
Ohio. may 6—4t- 


HEAP EDITiONS.—Thisday is published by Perkins 
AND Purves, No. 134 Chestnut street, Phijadelphia, 
The Life of William Wilberforce, by his sons, Robert c 
Wilberforce, and Samuel Wilberiorce, M. A. Revised forthe 
American edition, by Caspar Morris, M.D. 2 vols. Price 50 
cents per volume. Also, The Cor of William 
Wilberforce, edited by his sons, Robert Isaac Wilb-rforce, 
and Samuel Wilberforce, M, A. Revised and enlarged from 
the London edition. 2 vols. Price 50 cents per volume. A 
History of the Inquisition. With an a the Rev. 
Cyrus Mason, r of the Cedar st. church, New York, 
with eleven engravings. april 29—3¢ 


Price 25 cents. 


mer, , Bradford, Cranmet, Knox, Becon, Jewell, and 
others.. ‘I'he republication of these volumes must be regard- 
ed as peculiarly seasonable at a time when Popery is reviv- 
ing, and every watchman on the walls of Zion should be 
conversant with them. Each golume is embellished with a 
beautiful portrait of oneof the y Reformers. 
The complete set will be sold for $9.45. Single volumes 
at 874 cents. For sale at the 
PRESBYTERIAN BOARD OF PUBLICATION, 


‘WE SB Y TE 
| 1s | MANUFACTURE OF SMALL FEET. 
4 | | Captain’ Bingham, in his ** Expedition to — 
a | China,” gives an entertaining account of the 
Bs | mode of manufacturing small leet at Chusan. 3 
4 | During our stay at this anchorage, we made 
4 constant trips to. the surrounding islands; in 7 
7 one of which—at ‘I’ea Island—we had a good 
3 | | é 
Re 
| 
| 
| 
HE BRITISH REFORMIERS.—This valuable series, 
J | in Twelve volumes, 12inv., embracing the Lives and 
‘ | Writings of the British Refornjers, under this general deno- 
4 | mination, is now complete. The best and most striking 
5 | | works of these eminent servents of God are here broaght 
| | together, and the reader has the high elves of hold- 
4 } | ; verse with such men as Wick Tindal, Lati- 


